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De la Littérature considérée dans ses Rapports avec les Insti- 
tutions Sociales. Par Mad. de Staél-Holstein. Avec un 
Précis de la Vie et les Ecrits de ? Auteur. 2 tomes, 12mo. 


THIS is not a new book—as seems to be imagined by most of 
its present readers in this country ;—but a book published at least 
ten years ago, with no very brilliant suecess—and lately brought 
back into notice by the happier fortune of the novels with which 
iis distinguished author has since condescended to favour this 
frivolous generation. Its true date, indeed, is sutliciently marked 
by a great part of its contents; since it is full of reflections on the 
effects of ten years of revolution—and of conjectures as to the 
changes which European literature is likely to undergo from the 
establishment of an august Republic in France. ‘These proud 
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anticipations, indeed, are now among the most Curious and interest- 
ing parts of the work; and, when compared with the events that 
have already succeeded, cannot fail to excite, in the mind of the 
thinking reader, a sentiment of mingled distrust and compassion 
for the bright and fleeting visions of human prosperity—a dispo- 
sition to Jaugh at the miserable miscarriage of so many vast 
pretensions, and to mourn over the ruin of so many glorious 
hopes. All this, however, is nothing to the ingenious frequenters 
of circulating libraries, and the lively inquirers after new books in 
duodecimo ;—and Mad. de Staél’s charming work upon literature 
is devoured, we make no doubt, by the greater part of its readers, 
with the same discriminating relish as Miss Owenson’s or Miss 
Porter’s last new works upon sentimental Poles or ingenuous Irish- 
women. 

What such persons think in their hearts of the little volumes 
before us, we do not pretend of our own knowledge to determine ; 
but we should be apt to suspect that they find them very dull in 
comparison of their native favourites—and that the bolder among 
them already venture to insinuate, that the author of Delphine and 
Corinne is falling fast into dotage and morality. For ourselves, 
we must say, that we are not exactly of that opinion. We look 
upon this as, upon the whole, the best and the least exceptionable 
of all Mad. de Staél’s publications; and we look upon her as, be- 
yond all comparison, the first female writer of her age. We are 
glad, therefore, that the book has been so generally taken for a 
new book, as io entitle us, without any great impropriety, to make 
it the subject of direct observation. Something may be gained, 
occasionally, both by the author, the critic, and the reader, from 
a work’s falling out of notice for some years after its publication. 

When we say that Mad. de Staél is decidedly the most 
eminent literary female of her age, we do not mean to deny that 
there may be others whose writings are of more direct and indis- 

utable utility—-who are distinguished by greater justness and 
sobriety of thinking, and may pretend to have conferred more 
practical benefits on the existing generation. But it is impossible, 
we think, to deny, that she has pursued a more lofty as well as a 
more dangerous career :—that she has treated of subjects of far 
greater difficulty, and far more extensive interest, and, even in her 
failures, has frequently given indication of greater powers than 
have sufficed for the success of her more prudent cotemporaries. 
While other female writers have contented themselves, for the 
most part, with embellishing or explaining the truths which the 
more robust intellect of the other sex had previously established— 
in making knowledge more familiar, or virtue more engaging—or, 
at most, in multiplying the finer distinctions which may be detected 
about ihe boundaries of taste or of morality—and in illustrating 
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ihe importance of the minor virtues to the general happiness of 
life—this distinguished person has not only aimed at extending 
the boundaries of knowledge, and rectifying the errors of received 
opinions upon subjects of the greatest importance, but has 
uniformly applied herself to trace out the operation of general 
causes, and, by combining the past with the present, and pointing 
out the connexion and reciprocal action of all coexistent pheno- 
mena, to develop the harmonious system which actually prevails 
in the apparent chaos of human affairs; and to gain something like 
an assurance as to the complexion of that fuiurity towards which 
our thoughts are so anxiously driven, by the selfish as well as the 
generous principles of our nature. 

We are not acquainted, indeed, with any writer who has made 
such bold and vigorous attempts to carry the generalizing spirit of 
true philosophy into the history of literature and manners, or who 
has thrown so strong a light upon the capricious and apparently 
unaccountable diversity of national taste, genius, and morality, by 
connecting them with the political structure of society, the acci- 
dents of climate and external relation, and the variety of creeds 
and superstitions. In her lighter works, this spirit is indicated 
chiefly by the force and comprehensiveness of those general ob- 
servations with which they abound; and which strike at once, by 
their justness and novelty, and by the great extent of their applica- 
tion. ‘They prove also in how remarkable a degree she possesses 
the rare talent of embodying, in one luminous position, those senti- 
ments and impressions which float, unquestioned and undefined, 
over many an understanding, and give a colour to the character, 
and a bias to the conduct, of multitudes, who are not so much as 
aware of their existence. Besides all this, her novels bear testi- 
mony to the extraordinary accuracy and minuteness of her obser- 
vation of human character, and to her thorough knowledge of those 
dark and secret workings of the heart, by which misery is so often 
elaborated from the pure elements of the affections. Her know- 
ledge, however, we must say, seems to be more of evil than of 
good. ‘The predominating sentiment in her fictions is, despair of 
human happiness and human virtue: and their interest is founded 
almost entirely on the inherent and almost inevitable heartlessness 
of polished man. ‘The impression which they leave upon the 
mind, therefore, though powerfully pathetic, is both painful and 
humiliating ; at the same time that it proceeds, we are inclined to be- 
lieve, upon the double error of supposing that the bulk of intelligent 
people are as selfish as those victims of fashion and philosophy 
from whom her characters are selected; and that a sensibility to 
unkindness can survive the extinction of all kindly emotions. 
‘The work before us, however, exhibits the fairest specimen which 
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we have yet seen of the systematizing spirit of the author, as well 
as of the moral enthusiasm by which she seems to be possessed. 

The professed object of this work is to show that all the pecu- 
liarities in the literature of different ages and countries, may be 
explained by a reference to the condition of society, and the poli- 
tical and religious institutions of each ;—and at the same time to 
point out in what way the progress of letters has in its turn modified 
and affected the government and religion of those nations among 
whom they have flourished. All this, however, is bottomed upon 
the more fundamental and favourable proposition, that there is @ 
progress, to produce these eflects—that letters and intelligence 
are ina state of constant, universal, and irresistible advancement— 
in other words, that human nature is tending, by a slow and inter- 
minable progression, to a state of perfection. This fascinating 
idea seems to have been kept constantly in view by Mad. de Stael, 
from the beginning to the end of the work before us ;—and though 
we conceive it to have been pursued with far too sanguine and 
assured a spirit, and to have led in this way to most of what is 
rash and questionable i her conclusions, it is impossible to doubt 
that it- has also helped her to many explanations that are equally 
solid and ingenious, and thrown a light upon many phenomena that 
would otherwise have appeared very dark and unaccountable. 

In the range which she here takes, indeed, she has need of all 
the lights and all the aids that can present themselves ;—for her 
work contains a critique and a theory of ali the literature and philo- 
sophy in the world, from the days of Homer to the tenth year of the 
French Revolution. She begins with the early learning and phi- 
losophy of Greece; and after characterizing the national taste and 
genius of that illustrious people, in all its departments, and in the 
different stages of their progress, she proceeds to a similar investi- 
gation of the literature and science of the Romans ; and then, after 
a hasty sketch of the decline of arts and letters in the later days 
of the empire, and of the actual progress of the human mind during 
the dark ages, when it is supposed to have slumbered in complete 
inactivity, she enters upon a more detailed examination of pecu- 
liarities, and the causes of the peculiarities of all the different 
aspects of national taste and genius that characterize the literature 
of Italy, Spain, England, Germany and France—entering, as to 
each, into a pretty minute exposition of its general merits and de- 
fects—and not only of the circumstances in the situation of the 
country that have produced those characteristics, but even of the 
authors and productions in which they are chiefly exemplified. 
To go through all this with any tolerable success, and withoré 
committing any very gross and ridiculous blunders, evidently re- 
quired, in the first place, a greater allowance of learning than has 
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often fallen to the lot of persons of the learned gender, who lay a 
pretty bold claim to distinction, wpon the ground of their learning 
alone; and, in the next place, an extent of - general knowledge, 
and a power and comprehensiveness of thinking, that has still 
more rarely been the ornament of great scholars. Mad. de Staél 
may be surpassed, perhaps, in scholarship (so far as relates to 
accuracy at least, if not extent) by some—and in sound philoso- 
phy by others. But there are few indeed who can boast of having 
so much of both; and no one, so far as we know, who has applied 
the one to the elucidation of the other with so much judgment, 
boldness, and success. But it is time to give a little more particu 
Jar account of her lucubrations. 

There is a very eloquent and high-toned introduction, illustra 
ting, in a general way, the influence of literature on the morals, the 
glory, the freedom, and the enjoyments of the people among 
whom it flourishes. It is full of brilliant thoughts and profound 
observations ;—but we are most struck with those sentiments of 
mingled triumph and mortification by which she connects these 
magnificent speculations with the tumultuous aspect of the times 
in which they were nourished. 


“Que ne puis-je rappeler tous les esprits éclairés a la jouissance 
des mé€ditations philosophiques! Les contemporains d’une révolu- 
tion perdent souvent tout intérét a la recherche de la vérité. Tant 
d’évenemens décidés par la force, tant de crimes absous par le 
succés, tant de vertus fiétries par le blame, tant d’infortunes insul- 
tées par le pouvoir, tant de sentimens génereux devenus objet 
de la moguerie, tant de vils calculs philosophiquement commentés ; 
tout lasse de l’espérance les hommes les plus fidéles au culte de la 
raison. Néanmoins ils doivent se ranimer en observant, dans 
Phistoire de l’esprit humain, qu'il n’a existé ni une pensée utile, 
ni une vérité profonde qui n’ait trouvé son siécle et ses admirateurs. 
C’est sans doute un triste effort que de transporter son intérét, de 
reposer son attente, a travers l’avenir, sur nos successeurs, sur 
les étrangers bien loin de nous, sur les inconnus, sur tous les 
hommes enfin dont le souvenir et limage ne peuvent se retracer 

a notre esprit. Mais, hélas! si Pon en excepte quelques amis 
<cntraiien la plupart de ceux qu’on se rappeile aprés dix années 
de revolution, contristent votre cceur, étouffent vos mouvemens, 
en imposant a votre talent méme, non par leur supériorité, mais 
par cette malveillance qui ne cause de la douleur qu’aux ames 
douces, et ne fait souffrir que ceux qui ne la méritent pas.” Tom. 
1. p. 27, 28. 


And a little after— 


“ L’homme a besoin de s’appuyer sur Vopinion de Vhomme; il 
praint de prendre son amour-propre pour sa conscience; il s’accuse 
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de folie, sil ne voit rien de semblable a lui; et telle est la foi- 
blesse de la nature humaine, telle est sa dépendance de la société, 
que "homme pourroit presque se repentir de ses qualités comme 
de défauts involuntaires, si opinion générale s’accordoit a l’en 
blamer : mais il a recours, dans son inquiétude, a a ces livres, monu- 
mens des meilleurs et des plus nobles sentimens de tous Jes ages. 
Sil aime la liberté, si ce nom de république, si puissant sur les 
ames fieres, se réunit dans sa pensée a image de toutes les vertus, 
quelques vies de Plutarque, une lettre de Brutus a Cicéron, des 
paroles de Caton d’Utique, des reflexions que la haine de la tyrannie 
inspiroit a Tacite, les sentimens recueillis ou supposes par les his- 
toriens et par les poétes, reléventl’'ame, que flétrissoientles événemens 
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contemporains. Un caractére élevé redevient content de lui-méme, 
s'il se sent d’accord avec ces nobles sentimens, avec les vertus’ [| ! 
que imagination méme a choisies lorsq’elle a voulu tracer un | ¢ 
modele a tous les siécles. Que de consolations nous sont données | 
par les écrits d’un certain ordre! Les grand hommes de la pre- [7 ¢ 
mieére antiquiteé, sils étoient calomniés pendant leur vie, n’avoient : P 
de resource qu’en eux-mémes: mais, pour nous, c’estle Phédon [7 
de Socrate, ce sont les plus beaux chefs-d’ccuvre de I’éloquence qui t 
soutiennent notre ame dans ses revers. Les philosophes de tous , 
les pays nous exhortent et nous encouragent; et ce langue péné- 
trante de la morale et de la connolssance intime du cceur humain, be 
semble s’addresser personnellement a tous ceux qu’elle console. k 
“ Dans les déserts de lexil, au fond des prisons, a la veille de t 
périr, telle page d’une auteur sensible a relevé peut-étre une ame t 
abattue : moi qui la lis, mot qu’elle touche, je croisy retrouver [7 b 
encore la trace de quelques larmes; et par des émotions sembla- || 4 
bles, j'ai quelques rapports avec ceux dont je plains si profondément | p 
la destinée. Dans le calme, dans le bonheur, lavie est untravail | g 
facile : mais on ne sait pas combien, dans Vinfortune, de certaines |). 4 
pensées, de certains sentimens qui ont ébranlé votre cceur, font = 
époque dans l’histoire de vos impressions solitaires. Ce qui peut |) “ 
seul soulager la douleur, c’est la possibilité de pleurer sur sades- | © 
tinée, de prendre a soi cette sorte d’intérét qui fait de nous deux [| T 
étres, pour ainsi dire, séparés, dont l’un a pitié de Vautre.”— i ar 
“ Qu’elles sont précieuses ces lignes toujours vivantes qui servent | St 
encore d’ami, d’opinion publique, et de patrie! Dans ce siécle ob [| hi 
tant de malheurs ont pesé sur l’espece humaine, puissions-nous | be 
posséder un écrivain qui recueille avec talent toutes les reflexions | jit 
mélancoliques, tous les efforts raisonnes qui ont été de quelque | 
secours aux infortuneés dans leur carriere! alors du moins nos |) 4, 
larmes seroient fécondes. sat 
“ Le voyageur que la tempéte a fait ¢chouer sur des plages inhae | “a 





bitées, grave sur le roc le nom des alimens quwila découverts, in- | th 
digue ou sont les resources qu "il aemployées contre la mort, afin ' 


d’étre utile un jour a ceux qui subiroient la méme destinée. Nous, |§> Ye 
que le hasard de la vie a jetés dans l’époque d’une révolution, nous == 8 

devons aux générations futures la connoissance intime de ces secrets || Wa 
de lame, de ces consolations inattendues, dont lanature conserya- | ple 
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irice s’est servie pour nous aider a traverser existence.” Tom. 1. 
p- 55—59. 


The connexion between good morals and that improved state 
of intelligence which Mad. de Staél considers as synonymous with 
the cultivation of literature, is too obvious to require any great 
exertion of her talents for its elucidation. She observes, with 
great truth, that much of the guilt and the misery which are vul- 
garly imputed to great talents, really arise from not having talent 
enough—and that the only certain cure for the errors which are 
produced by superficial thinking, is to be found in thinking more 
deeply :—at the same time, it ought not to be forgotten, that all 
men have not the capacity of thinking deeply—and that the most 
general cultivation of literature will not invest every one with 
talents of the first order. If there be a degree of intelligence, 
therefore, that is more unfavourable to the interests of morality 
and just opinion, than an utter want of intelligence, it may be pre- 
sumed that, in very enlightened times, this will be the portion of 
the greater multitude—or at least that nations and individuals will 
have to pass through this troubled and dangerous sphere, ‘in their 
way to the loftier and purer regions of perfect understanding. The 
better answer, therefore, probably is, that it is not intelligence 
that does the mischief in any case whatsoever, but the presumption 
that sometimes accompanies the lower degrees of it; and which is 
best disjoined from them, by making the higher degrees more 
attainable. It is quite true, as Mad. de Staél observes, that the 
power of public opinion, which is the only sure and ultimate guar- 
dian either of freedom or of virtue, is greater or less exactly as 
the public is more or less enlightened; and that this public never 
can be trained to the habit of just and commanding sentiments, 
except under the influence of a sound and progressive literature. 
The abuse of power, and the abuse of the means of enjoyment, 
are the great sources of misery and depravity in an advanced 
stage of society. Both originate with those who stand in the 
highest stages of human fortune; and the cure is to be found, in 
both cases, only in the enlightened opinion of those who stand a 
little lower. 

Liberty, it will not be disputed, is still more clearly dependent 
on intelligence than morality itself. When the governors are 
ignorant, they are naturally tyrannical :—force is the obvious and 
unfailing resource of those who are incapable of convincing ; and 
the more unworthy any one is of the power with which he is in- 
vested, the more rigorously will he exercise that power. But it 
is in the intelligence of the people themselves that the chief bul- 
wark of their freedom will be found to consist, and all the princi- 
ples of political amelioration to originate. This is true, however, 
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as Mad. de Staél observes, only of what she terms “ la haute lit- | 
terature ;” or the progress of philosophy, eloquence, history, and | 
those other departments of learning which refer chiefly to the i 
heart and the understanding, and depend upon a knowledge of 
human nature, and an attentive study of all that contributes to its 
actual enjoyments. What is merely for delight, again, and ad- 
dresses itself exclusively to the imagination, has neither so noble 
a genealogy, nor half so illustrious a progeny. Poetry and works 
of gayety and amusement, together with music and the sister arts of 
painting and sculpture, have a much slighter connexion either with 
virtue or with freedom. ‘Though among their most graceful orna- 
ments, they may flourish under tyrants, and be relished in the 
midst of the greatest and most debasing corruption of manners. It 
is a fine and a just remark of Mad. de Staél, that the pursuits 
which minister to delight, and give to life its charm and Mes 
tuousness, generally produce a great indifference about dying. 

They supersede and displace the stronger passions and aifections, 
by which alone we are bound very strongly to existence: and, 
while they habituate the mind to transitory and passive impres- 
sions, seem naturally connected with those images of indolence, | 
and intoxication, and slumber, to which the idea of death isso f 
readily assimilated in characters of this description. When lifeis | 
considered as nothing more than an amusement, its termination is [f 
contemplated with far less emotion, and its course, upon the whole, 
is overshadowed with deeper clouds of ennai, than when it is pre- 
sented as a scene of high duties and honourable labours, and holds 
out to us at every turn—not the perishable pastimes of every 
passing hour, but the fixed and distant objects of those serious and 
lofty aims which connect us with a long futurity. 

The introduction ends with an eloquent profession of the 
author’s unshaken faith in the philosophical creed of perfectibility : 
—upon which, as it does not happen to be our creed, and is very 
frequently. brought into notice in the course of the work, we must 
here be indulged with a few preliminary observations. 

This splended illusion, which seems to have succeeded that 
of optimism in the favour of philosophical enthusiasts, and rests, 
like it, upon the notion that the whole scheme of a beneficent 

rovidence is to be developed in this world, is supported by 
Mad. de Staél upon a variety of grounds: and as, like other 
illusions, it has a considerable admixture of truth, it is supported, 
in many points, upon grounds that are both solid and inge- 
nious. She relies chiefly, of course, upon the experience “of 
the past; and, in particular, upon the marked and decided supe- 
riority of the moderns in respect to thought and reflection— 
their more profound knowledge of human feelings, and more 
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comprehensive views of human affairs. She ascribes less i: mper- 
tance than is usually done to our attainments in mere science, 
and the arts that relate to matter; and augurs less confidently 
as to the future fortune of the species, from the exploits of New- 
fon, Wait, and Davy, than from those of Bacon, Bossuet, Locke, 
Hume, and Voltaire. In eloquence, too, and in taste and fancy, 
she admits that there has been a less conspicuous advancement ; 
because, in these things, there is a natural limit or point of perfec - 
tion, which has been already attained: but there are no boundaries 
to the increase of human knowledge, or to the discovery of the 
means of human happiness ; and every step that is gained in those 
higher walks, is gained, she conceives, for posterity. and for ever. 
The great objection derived from the signal check which the 
arts and civility of life received from the inroads of the northern 
barbarians on the decline of the Roman power, and the long period 
of darkness and degradation which ensued, she endeavours to 
obviate, by a very bold and ingenious speculation. It is her 
object here to show, that the invasion of the northern tribes not 
only promoted their own civilization more effectually than any 
thing else could have done, but actually imparted to the genius of 
the ‘vanquished, a character of energy, solidity and seriousness, 
which could never have sprung up of itself in the volatile regions 
of the south. ‘The amalgamation of the two races, she thinks, has 
produced a mighty improvement on both; and the vivacity, the 
elegance and versatility of the warmer latitudes, been mingled, 
infinitely to their mutual advantage, with the majestic melanchol ys 
the profound thought, and the sterner morality of the north. This 
combination, again, she conceives, could have been effected in no 
way so happily as by the successful invasion of the ruder people, 
and the conciliating influence of that commen faith, which at once 
repressed the frivolous, and mollified the ferocious tendencies of 
our nature. The temporary disappearance, therefore, of literature 
and politeness, upon the first shock of this mighty collision, was 
but the subsidence of the sacred flame under the heaps of fuel 
which were thus profusely provided for its increase; and the 
sceming waste and sterility that ensued, was but the first aspect of 
the fertilizing flood and accumulated manure under which vegeta- 
iion was buried for a while, that it might break out at last with a 
richer and more indestructible luxuriance. The human intellect 
was neither dead nor inactive, she contends, during that long 
slumber, in which it was collecting vigour for unprecedented exer- 
(ions ; and the occupations to which it was devoted, though not of 
ihe most brilliant or attractive description, were perhaps the best 
fitted for its ultimate and substantial improvement. ‘The subtle 
distinctions, the refined casuistry, and ingenious logic of the 
Von. LE. Nem Series. 24 
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school divines, were all favourable to habits of careful and accurate 
thinking ; and led insensibly to a far more thorough and profound j 
knowledge of human nature—the limits of its faculties and the 
grounds of its duties—than had been attained by the more careless 
inquirers of antiquity. When men, therefore, began again to 
reason upon human affairs, they were found to have made an 
immense progress during the period when all appeared to be 
cither retrograde or stationary ; and Shakspeare, Bacon, Machia- 
vel, Montaigne, and Galileo, who appeared, almost at the same 
time, in the most distant countries of Europe; each displayed a 
reach of thought and a power of reasoning which we should look it 
for in vain in the eloquent dissertations of the classical ages. ‘To 
them succeeded such men as Jeremy Taylor, Moliere, Pascal, 
Locke, and La Bruyere—all of them observers of a character, to 
which there is nothing at all parallel in antiquity ; and yet only 
preparing the way, in the succeeding age, for Montesquieu, Hume, | 
Voltsire, Smith, Burke, Malthus, and so many others, who have | 
made the world familiar with truths, which, however important and 
demonstrable at all times, certainly never entered into the concep- 
tion of the earlier inhabitants of the world. Those truths, and 
others still more important, of which they are destined to be the 
parents, have already, according to Mad. de Staél, produced a 
prodigious alteration, and an incalculable improvement on the con- 
dition of human nature. ‘Through their influence, assisted no 
doubt by that of the gospel, slavery has been abolished, trade and 
industry set free from restriction, and war disarmed of half its 
horrors ; while, in private life, women have been restored to their 
just rank in society; sentiments of justice and humanity have 
been universally cultivated, and public opinion been armed with a 
»ower which renders every other both safe and salutary. 

Many of these truths, which were once the derided discoveries 
of men of original genius, are now admitted as elementary princi- 
ples in the reasonings of ordinary people; and are every day 
extending their empire, and multiplying their progeny. Mad. 
de Staél sees no reason to doubt, therefore, that they will one day 
inherit the whole earth; and, under their reign, she takes it to be 
clear, that war and poverty, and all the misery that arises from 
vice and ignorance, will disappear from the face of society ; and 
that men universally, convinced that justice and benevolence are 
the true sources of enjoyment, will seek their own happiness in a 
constant endeavour to promote that of their neighbours. 

It would be very agreeable to believe all this—in spite of the 
grudging which would necessarily arise, from the reflection that 
we were born so much too soon for virtue and enjoyment in this 
world. But it is really impossible to overlook the manifold im- 
perfections of the reasoning on which this splendid anticipation is 
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founded ;—though it may be worth while to ascertain, if possible, 
in what degree it is founded in truth. 

The first thing that occurs to a sober-minded listener to this 
dream of perfectibility, is the extreme narrowness of the induction 
from which these sweeping conclusions are so confidently 
deduced. A progress that is in its own nature infinite and irre- 
sistible, must necessarily have been both universal and unremit- 
ting; and yet the evidence of its existence is founded, if we do 
not deceive ourselves, upon the history of a very small portion of 
the human race, for a very small number of generations. The 
proposition is, that the human species is advancing, and has always 
advanced, to a state of perfection, by a law of their nature, of the 
existence of which their past history and present state leaves no 
room to doubt. But when we cast a glance upon this high des- 
tined species, we find this necessary and eternal progress scarcely 
begun in the old inhabited continent of Africa—stationary, as far 
back as our information re eaches, in China—and retrograde, for a 
period of at least twelve centuries, and up to this day, in Egypt, 
India, Persia, and Greece. Exven in our own Europe, which con- 
tains, probably, less than one tenth part of our kind, it is admitted, 
that, for upwards of a thousand years, this great work of moral 
nature not only stood still, but went visibly backwards over its 
fairest regions; and though there has been a prodigious progress 
in England, and France, and Germany, during the last two hundred 
years, it may be doubted whether any thing of this sort can be 
said of Spain or Italy, or various other portions of this favoured 
quarter of the world. It may be very natural for Mad. de Staél, 
or for us, looking only to what has happened in our own world, 
and in our own times, to indulge in those dazzling views of the 
unbounded and univ wath improv ement of the whole human race ; 
but such speculations would appear rather wild, we suspect, to 
those whose lot it is to philosophize among the unchanging nations 
of Asia; and would probably carry even something of "ridicule 
with them, if propounded upon the ruins of Thebes or Babylon, or 
even among the profaned relics of Athens or Rome. 

We are not inclined, however, to push this very far. The 
world is certainly something the wiser for its past experience ;— 
and there is an accumulation of useful knowledge, which we think 
likely to increase. The inventionof printing and fire arms, and 
the perfect communication that is established over all Europe, 
insures us, we think, against any considerable falling back in 
respect to the sciences, or the arts and attainments that minister 
to the conveniences of ordinary life. We have no idea that any 
of the important discoveries of modern times will ever again be 
lost or forgotten; or that any future generation will be pet to 
the trouble of inventing, for a second time, the art of making 
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cunpowder or telescopes—the astronomy of Newton, or the ) 30 
mechanics of Watt. All knowledge which admits of demon- ) to 
stration will advance, we have no doubt, and extend itself; and 80 


all processes will be improved, that do not interfere with the 
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passions of human nature, or the apparent interest of its ruling te 
classes. But with regard to every thing depending on probable pe 
reasoning, or susceptible of debate, and especially with regard ) he 
to every thing touching morality and enjoyment, we really are | ea 
not sanguine enough to reckon on any considerable improvement ; | ov 
and suspect that men will go on blundering in speculation, and | di 
transgressing in practice, pretty nearly as they do at present, to ht 
the latest period of their history. ; is 
{In the nature of things, indeed, there can be ne end to disputes, or 
upon probable, or what is called moral evidence; nor to the con- | of 
tradictory conduct, and consequent hostility and oppression, | co 
which must result from the opposite views that are taken of such | fat 
subjects ;—and that, partly, because the elements that are to be ; 
taken into the calculation are so vast and numerous, that many of 1 de 
ihe most material must always be overlooked by persons of ordi- 1 me 
nary talent and information; and partly because there not only ) of 
is no standard by which the value of those elements can be ascer- | qu 
tained and made manifest, but that they actually have a different ) igi 
value to almost every different iridividual.. With regard to all , are 
nice, and indeed ail debatable questions of happiness or morals, } ott 
therefore, there never can be any agreement among men; because, } pa 
in reality, there is no truth in which they can agree. All ques- ' be 
tions of this kind turn upon a comparison of the opposite advan- | gel 


tages and disadvantages of any particular course of conduct or | to 








habit of mmd: but these are of very different magnitude and | wil 
importance to different persons; and their decision, therefore, \ cal 
even if they all saw the whole consequences, or even the same > she 
set of consequences, must be irreconcilably diverse. If the | giv 
matter in deliberation, for example, be, whether it is better to live | ane 
without toil or exertion, but, at the same time, wilhout wealth or sca 
clory, or to venture for both upon a scene of labour and hazard— » enl 
it is easy to see, that the determination which would be wise and me 
expedient for one individual, might be just the reverse for another. i_— 
Ease and obscurity are the swmmum bonuwm of one description of ; rer 
men; while others have anirresistible vocation to strenuous enter- | des 
prise, and a positive delight in contention and danger. Nor is gor 
the magnitude of our virtues and vices referrible to a more inva- the 
riable standard. Intemperance is less a vice in the rebust, and fail 
dishonesty less foolish in those who care but little for the scorn ren 
of society. Some men find their chief happiness in relieving — hor 
sorrow—some in sympathizing with mirth. Some, again, derive res 
most of their enjoyment from the exercise of their reasoning do 
faculttes—others from that of their imagination ;—while a third | Spe 
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sort attend to little but the gratification of their senses, and a fourth 
to that of their vanity. One delights in crowds, and another in 
solitude ;—one thinks of nothing but glory, and another of comfort; 
—and so on, through all the infinite variety of human tastes, 
temperaments, and habits. Now, it is plain, that each of those 


persons should pursue a different road to the common object of 


happiness ; and that they must necessarily clash and jostle with 
each other, even if eaeh were fully aware of the peculiarity of his 
own notions, and of the consequences of all that he did in obe- 
dience to their impulses. It is altogether impossible, therefore, we 
humbly conceive, that men should ever settle the point as to what 
is the wisest course of conduct, or the best disposition of mind ; 
or, consequently, take even the first step towards that perfection 
of moral scicnee, or that cordial concert and cooperation in thet 
common pursuit of happiness, which ts the only alternative to thei: 
fatal opposition. 

This impossibility will become more apparent when it is consi- 
dered that the only instrument by which itis pretended that this 
moral perfection is to be attained, is such a general illumination 
of the intellect as to make all men fully aware of the conse- 
quences of their actions; and that it is not in general, through 
ignorance of their consequences, that actions producing misery 
are actually performed. When the misery is inflicted upoi 
others, the actors most frequently disregard it, upon a fair com- 
parison with the pain they should inflict on themselves by for- 
bearance ; and even when it falls on their own heads, they wil! 
generally be found rather to have been unlucky in the game, than 
io have been unacquainted with its hazards; and to have ventured 
with as full a knowledge of the risks, as the fortunes of others 
can ever impress on the enterprising. ‘There are many men, it 
should always be recollected, to whom the happiness of others 
gives very little satisfaction, and their sufferings very little pam— 
and who would rather eat a luxurious meal by themselves, than 
scatter plenty and gratitude over twenty famishing cottages. Ne 
enlightening of the “understanding will make such men the instru 
ments of general happiness ; and wherever there is a competition 
—wherever the question is stirred as to whose claims shall be 
renounced or asserted, we are all such men, in a greater or a less 
degree. There are others, again, who presume upon their own 
sood fortune, with a degree of confidence that no exposition of 
the chances of failure can ever repress ; and in all cases where 
failure is possible, there must be a risk of suffering from its occur- 
rence, however prudent the venture might have appeared. These, 
however, are the chief sources of all the unhappiness. which 
results from the conduct of man;—and they are sources which we 
do not see that the improved intellect, or added experience, of the 
species, is likely to close or diminish. 
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Take the case, for example, of war—by far the most prolific and 
extensive pest of the human race, whether we consider the suffer- 
ings it inflicts, or the happiness it prevents—and see whether it 
is likely to be arrested by the progress of intelligence and civili- 
zation. In the first place, it is manifest, that instead of becoming 
less frequent or destructive, in proportion to the rapidity of that 
progress, our European wars have been incomparably more con- 
stant, and more sanguinary since Europe became signally enlight- c 
ened and humanized—and that they have uniiormly been most d 
obstinate and most popular in its most polished countries. The | Pp 
brutish Laplanders, and bigoted and profligate Italians, have had | = f 
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fong intervals of repose; but France and England are now pretty | > 2 
regularly at war, for about fourscore years out of every century. w 
In the second place, the lovers and conductors of war are by no it) 
means the most ferocious or stupid of their species—but for the W 
most part the very contrary :—and their delight in it, notwith- 
standing their compassion for human suffering, and their complete | tt 
knowledge of its tendency to produce suffering, seems to us | ol 
sufficient almost of itself to discredit the confident prediction of Ww 
those who assure us, that when men have attained toa certain | th 
degree of intelligence, war must necessarily cease among all the | ot 
nations of the earth. ‘There can be no better illustration indeed, [> W 
than this, of the utter futility of all those dreams of perfectibility |) fir 
which are founded on a radical ignorance of what it is that con- T 
stitutes the real enjoyment of human nature, and upon the play of ex 
how many principles and opposite stimuli that happiness depends, (7 té 
which, it is absurdly imagined, would be found in the mere nega- | | mi 
tion of suffering, or ina state of Quakerish placidity, dulness, and | fe] 
uniformity. Men delight in war, in spite of the pains and || mi 
miseries which it entails wpon them and their feliows, because it ; as 
exercises all the talents, and calls out all the energies of their |) th 
nature—because it holds them out conspicuously as the objects | tal 
of public sentiment and general sympathy—because it gratifies their [ ha: 
ride of art, and gives them a lofty sentiment of their own power, | the 
worth, and courage—but principally because it sets the game of |) off 
existence upon a higher stake, and dispels, by its powerful |) Tl 
interest, those feelings of ennwi which steal upon every condition P = at 
from which hazard and anxiety are excluded, and drive us into f= are 
danger and suffering as a relief. While human nature continues | thi 
to be distinguished by those attributes, we do not see any chance [ 40 
of war being superseded by the imcrease of wisdom and morality. U0} 
We should be pretty well advariced in the career of perfectibility, are 
if all the inhabitants of Europe were as intelligent, and upright, act 
and considerate, as Sir John Moore, or Lord Nelson, or Lord | — but 
Weliington—but we should not have the less war, we take if, | pre 
with allits attendant miseries. The more wealth, and intelligence, afl 
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and liberty, there is in a country indeed, the greater love there 
will be for war ;—for a gentleman is uniformly a more pugnacious 
animal than a plebeian, anda free man thana slave. The case is 
the same with the minor contentions that agitate civil life, and 
shed abroad the bitter waters of political animosity, and grow up 
into the rancours and atrocities of faction and cabal. The actors in 
these scenes are not the lowest or most debased characters in the 
country—but, almost without exception, of the very opposite 
description. It would be too romantic to suppose that the whole 
population of any country should ever be raised to the level of 
Fox and Pitt, Burke, Windham, or Grattan; and yet if that 
miraculous improvement were to take place, we know that they 
would be at least as far from agreeing as they are at present; and 
may fairly conclude, that they would contend with far greater 
warmth and animosity. 

For that great class of evils, therefore, which arise from conten- 
tion, emulation, and diversity of opinion upon points which admit 
of no solution, it is evident that the general increase of intelligence 
would afford no remedy ; and there even seems to be reason for 
thinking that it would increase their amount. If we turn to the 
other great source of human suffering, the abuse of power and 
W ealth, and the other means of enjoyment, we suspect we shall not 
find any ground for indulging in more sanguine expectations.— 
Take the common case of youthful excess and imprudence, for 
example, in which the evil commonly rests on the head of the 
transgressor—the injury done to fortune by thoughtless expense 
—to health and character, by sensual indulgence, and to the whole 
felicity of after life, by rash and unsorted marriages. The whole 
mischief and hazard of such practices, we are persuaded, is just 
as thoroughly known and understood at present, as it will be when 
the world is five thousand years older; and as much pains are 
taken to impress the ardent spirits of y outh with the belief of those 
hazards, as can well be taken by the monitors who may discharge 
that office in the most remote futurity. The truth is, that the 
offenders do not offend so much in ignorance as in presumption. 
They know very well that men are oftener ruined than enriched 
at the gaming-table ; and that love-marriages, clapt up under age, 
are frequently followed by divorces: but they know, om, that 
this is not always the case; and they flatter themselves that their 
good luck, and good judgment, will class them among the excep- 
tions, and not among the ordinary examples of the rule. They 
are told well enough, for the most part, of the excessive folly of 
acting upon such a presumption, in matters of serious importance : 
but it is the nature of youth to guipien much of the wisdom that is 
pressed upon them, and to think well of their fortune and sagacity, 
(ill they have actually had experience. of their slippermess. We 
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really have no idea that their future teachers will be able te 
change this nature; or to destroy the eternal cistinction between 
the character of early and mature life; and therefore it is, that 
we despair of the cure of the manifold evils that spring from this 
source; and remain persuaded, that young men will be nearly as 
foolish, and as incapable of profiting by the experience of their 
seniors, ten thousand years hence, as they are at this moment. 
With regard to the other glittering courses of life—the heart- 
jess dissipations—the cruel seductions—the selfish extravagance— 
the rejection of all interesting occupation or serious affection, 
which blast the splendid summit of human fortune with perpetual 
barrenness and discomfort—we can only say, that as they are 
miseries which exist almost exclusively among the most polished 
and intelligent of the species, we do not think it very probable, 
at least, that they will be eradicated by rendering the species 
more polished and intelligent. ‘They are not occasioned, we 
think, by ignorance or improper education; but by that eager- 
ness for strong emotion and engrossing occupation, which still 
proclaim it to be the genuine and irreversible destiny of man te 
earn his bread by the sweat of his brows. It is a fact, indeed, 
rather perplexing and humiliating to the advocates of per fectibilit y; 
that as soon as a man is delivered from the necessity of subsisting 
himself, and providing for his family, he generally falls into a state 
of considerable unhappiness ; and, if some fortunate anxiety, or 
necessity for exertion, does not come to his relief, is generally 
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obliged to seek for a slight and precarious distraction in vitious 
and unsatisfactory pursuits. It is not for want of knowing that | fo 
for 


they are unsatisfactory, that he persists m them, nor for want of 
being told of their folly and criminality ; for moralists and divines 
have been occupied with little else for the best part of a century ; 
and writers of all descriptions, indeed, have charitably expended 
a good part of their own ennui in copious directions for the inno- 
cent and effectual reduction of that common enemy. [n spite of 
ali this, however, the malady has increased with our wealth and re- 
finement, and has brought along with it the increase of all those 
vices and follies in which its victims still find themselves con- 
strained to seek a temporary relief. The truth is, that militar) 
and senatorial glory is neither within the reach, nor suited to the 
taste, of any very great proportion of the saan : ; and that the 
cultivation of waste lands, and the paperntonnrer of lippling- 
houses and charity schools, have not always been found such ef- 
fectual and delightful remedies as the inditers of godly romances 
have sometimes represented. So that those whom fortune has 
cruelly exempted from the necessity of doing any thing, have 
been led very generally to do evil of their own accord, and have 
fancied that they rather diminished than added to the sum of hu 
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man misery, by engaging in intrigues and gaming clubs, and esta- 
blishing coteries for detraction or sensuality. 

‘The real and radical difficulty is to find some pursuit that will 
permanently interest—some object that will continue to captivate 
and engross the faculties: and this, instead of becoming easier in 
proportion as our intelligence increases, obviously becomes more 
difficult. It is knowledge that destroys enthusiasm, and dispels 
all those prejudices of admiration which people simpler minds 
with so. many idols of enchantment. It is knowledge that distracts 
by its variety, and satiates by its abundance, and generates by its 
communication, that dark and cold spirit of fastidiousness and de- 
rision which revenges on those whom it possesses, the pangs which 
it inflicts on those on whom it is exerted. Yet it is to the increase 
of knowledge and talents alone, that the prophets of perfectibility 
look forward for the cure of all our vices and all our unhappiness ! 

Even as to intellect, and the pleasures that are to be derived 
trom the exercise of a vigorous understanding, we doubt greatly 
whether we ought to look forward to posterity with wee very lively 
feelings of envy or humiliation. More knowledge they probably 
will have—as we have undoubtedly more knowledge than our an- 
cestors had two hundred years ago; but for vigour ‘of understand- 
ing, or pleasure in the exercise of it, we must beg leave to demur. 
The more there is already known, the less there remains to be 
discovered; and the more time a man is obliged to spend in ascer- 
taining w hat his predecessors have already ‘established, the less 
he will have to bestow in adding toits amount. The time, how- 
ever, is of less consequence; but the habits of mind that are 
formed by walking patiently, humbly, and passively in the paths 
that have been traced by others, are the very habits that disqua~ 
hfy us for vigorous and independent excursions of our own. ‘There 
is a certain degree of knowledge, to be sure, that is but whole- 
some aliment to the understanding—materials for it to work upon 
—or instruments to facilitate its labours: but a larger quantity is 
apt to oppress and encumber it; and as industry, which is excited 
by the importation of the raw material, may be superseded and 
extinguished by the introduction of the finished manufacture, so 
the minds which are stimulated to activity by a certain measure of 
instruction may, unquestionably, be reduced to a state of passive 
and languid acquiescence, by a more profuse and redundant sup- 

ly. 
: "Mad. de Staél, and the other advocates of her system, talk a 
creat deal of the prodigious advantage of having the results of the 
laborious discoveries of one generation made matters of familiar 
and elementary knowledge in another ; and for practical utility, it 
may be so: but nothing, we conceive, can be so completely de- 
structive of all intellectual enterprise, and all force and originality 
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of thinking, as this very process of the reduction of knowledge ta 
its results, or the multiplication of those summary and accessible 
yieces of information in which the student is saved the whole 
trouble of investigation, and put in possession of the prize, with- 
out either the toils or the excitement of the contest. This, in 
the first place, necessarily makes the prize much less a subject of 
exultation or delight to him ; for the chief pleasure is in the chase 
itself, and not in the object which it pursues; and he who sits at 
home, and has the dead.game brought to the side of his chair, will 
be very apt, we believe, to regard it as nothiag better than an un- 
fragrant vermin. But, in the next place, it does him no good ; for 
he misses altogether the invigorating exercise, and the invaluable 
training to habits of emulation, and sagacity, and courage, for the 
sake of which alone the pursuit is deserving of applause. And, in the 
last place, he not only fails in this way to acquire the qualities that 
may enable him torun down knowledge for himself, but necessarily 
finds himself without taste or inducement for such exertions. He 
thinks, and in one sense he thinks justly, that if the proper object 
of stady be to acquire knowledge, he can employ his time much 
more profitably in implicitly listening to the discoveries of others, 
than in a laborious attempt to discover something for himself. It 
is infinitely more fatiguing to think than to remember; and incom- 
parably shorter to be led to an object, than to explore our own 
way toit. It is inconceivable what an obstruction this furnishes 
to the original exercise of the understanding in a certain state of 
information; and how effectually the general diffusion of knowledge 
erates as a bounty upon indolence and mental imbecility.~ 
Where the quantity of approved and collected knowledge is al- 
ready very great in any country, it is naturally required of all well 
educated persons to possess a considerable share of it; and where 
it has also been made very accessible, by being reduced to its 
summary and ultimate results, an astonishing variety of those ab- 
stracts may be stowed away in the memory, with scarcely any fa- 
tigue or exercise to the other faculties. ‘The whole mass of attain- 
able intelligence, however, must still be beyond the reach of any 
individual ; and he may go on, therefore, to the end of a long and 
industrious life, constantly acquiring knowledge in this cheap and 
expeditious manner. But if, in the course of these passive and 
humble researches, he should be tempted to inquire a little for 
himself, he cannot fail to be struck with the prodigious waste of 
time, and of Jabour, that is necessary for the attainment of a very 
inconsiderable portion of original knowledge. His progress is as 
slow as that of a man who is making a road, compared with that of 
those who afterwards travel over it ; and he feels, that in order to 
make a very small advancement in one department of study, he 
must consent to sacrifice very great attainments in others. He is 
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disheartened, too, by the extreme insignificance of any thing that 
he can expect to contribute, when compared with the great | store 
that is already in possession of the public ; and is extremely apt to 
conclude that it is not only safer, but more. profitable, to follow 
than to lead ; and that it is fortunate for the lovers of wisdom, that 
our ancestors have accumulated enough of it for our use as well 
as for their own. 

But while the general diffusion of knowledge tends thus power- 
fully to repress all original and independent speculation in indi- 
viduals, it operates still more powerfully in rendering the public 
indifferent and unjust to their exertions. The treasures they have 
inherited from their predecessors are so ample, as not only to take 
away all disposition to labour for their farther increase, but to lead 
them to undervalue and overlook any little addition that may 
be made to them by the voluntary offerings of individuals. The 
works of the best models are perpetually before their eyes, and 
their accumulated glory in their remembrance ; the very variety 
of the sorts of excellence which are constantly obtruded on their 
nolice, renders excellence itself cheap and vulgar in their estima- 
tion. As the mere possessors or judges of such things, they are 
apt to ascribe to themselves a character of superiority, which 
renders any moderate performance unworthy of their regard ; and 
their cold and languid familiarity with what is best, ultimately 
produces no other effect than to render them insensible to its 
beauties, and at the same time intolerant of all that appears to fall 
short of it. ‘This state of public feeling, which we think insepara- 
ble from the long and general diffusion “of knowledge, is admirably 
described by Mad. de Staél, in a passage to which she has given 
a more limited application. 


“ Mais il ne faut jamais comparer Pignorance a la degradation ; 
un peuple qui a été civilisé par les lumiéres, s’il retombe dans l’in- 
différence pour le talent et la philosophie, devient incapable de 
toute espéce de sentiment vif; il lui reste une sorte desprit de dé- 
nigrement, qui le porte a tout hasard a se refuser a l’admiration ; 
il craint de se tromper dans les louanges, et croit, comme les 
jeunes gens qui prétendent au bon air, qu’on se fait plus d’honneur 


en critiquant méme avec injustice, qu’en approuvant trop facilement.. 


Un tel peuple est alors dans une disposition presque toujours in- 
souciante ; le froid de Page semble atteindre la nation toute enticre : 
on en sait assez pour n’étre pas étonné; on n’a pas acquis assez de 
connoissances pour déméler avec certitude ce qui mérite l’estime ; 
beaucoup dillusions sont détruites, sans qu’aucune vérité soit 
établie; on-est retombé dans lenfance par la vieillesse, dans l’incer- 
titude par le raisonnement; Vinterét mutuel n’existe plus: on est 
dans cet état que le Dante appeloit Penfer des ti¢des. Celui qui 
cherche a se distinguer inspire d’abord une prevention défavorable ; 
le public malade est fatigué d’avance par qui vent obtenir encore 
un signe de lui.” Tom. 1. p. 40, 41 
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In such a condition of society, it is obvious that men must be 
peculiarly disinclined from indulging in these bold and original 
speculations, for which their whole traming had previously dis- 
qualified them; and we appeal to our readers, whether there are 
not, at this day, apparent symptoms of such a condition of society. 
A childish lover of novelty may indeed give a transient populari- 
ty to works of mere amusement; but the age of original genius, 
and of comprehensive and independent reasoning, seems to be 
over. Instead of such works as those of Bacon, and Shakspeare, 
and Taylor, and Hooker, we have Encyclopedias, and geographi- 
cal compilations, and county histories, and new editions of black 
letter authors—and trashy biographies and posthumous letters— 
and disputations upon prosody—and ravings about orthodoxy and 
methodism. Men of general information and curiosity seldom 
think of adding to the knowledge that is already in the world ; and 
the inferior persons upon whom that task is consequently de- 
volved, carry it on, for the most part, by means of that minute 
subdivision of labour which is the great secret of the mechanical 
arts, but can never be introduced into literature without depriving 
its higher branches of all force, dignity, or importance. One man 
spends his life in improving a method of dying cotton red ; another 
in adding a few insects to a catalogue which nobody reads —a 
third in settling the metres of a few Greek choruses ; ;—a fourth in 
decyphering illegible romances, or old grants of farms ;—a fifth 
in picking rotten bones out of the earth ;—a sixth in describing all 
the old walls and hillocks in his parish ;—and five hundred others 
in occupations equally liberal and important : each of them being, for 
the most part, profoundly ignorant of every thing out of his own 
narrow department, and very generally and desery edly despised 
by his competitors for the favour of that public which despises and 
supports them all. 

Such, however, it appears to us, is the state of mind that is 
naturally produced by the great accumulation and general diffu- 
sion of various sorts of knowledge. Men learn, instead of reason- 
mg. Instead of meditating, they remember ; and in place of the 
glow of inventive genius, or the warmth of a generous admiration, 
nothing is to be met with in society, but timidity on the one hand, 
and fastidiousness on the other—a paltry accuracy, and a more 
paltry derision—a sensibility to small faults, and an incapacity of 
great merits—a disposition ‘to exaggerate the value of knowledge 
that is not to be used, and to underrate the importance of powers 
which have ceased to exist. If these, however, are the conse- 
quences of accumulated and diffused knowledge, it may well be 
questioned whether the human intellect will gain in point of dignity 
and energy by the only certain acquisitions to which we are en- 
fiiled te look forward. For our own part, we will confess we 
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have no such expectations. ‘There will be improvements, we 
make no doubt, in all the mechanical and domestic arts ;—better 
methods of working metal and preparmg cloth;—more commo- 
dious vehicles, and more efficient implements of war. Geography 
will be made more complete, and astronomy more precise ;— 
natural history will be enlarged and digested; and perhaps some 
little improvement suggested in the forms of administering law. 
But as to any general enlargement of the understanding, or more 
prevailing vigour of judgment, we will own, that the tendency 
seems to be all the other way; and that we think strong sense, 
~ and extended views of human affairs, are more likely to be found, 
and to be listened to at this moment, than two or three hundred 
years hereafter. The truth is, we suspect, that the vast and en- 
during products of the virgin soil can no longer be reared in that 
factitious mould to which cultivation has since given existence ; 
and that its forced and deciduous progeny will go on degenerating, 
till some new deluge shall restore the vigour of the glebe by a 
temporary destruction of all its generations. 

Hitherto we have spoken only of the higher and more instructed 
classes of society—to whom it is reasonable to suppose that the 
perfection of wisdom and happiness will come first, in their pro- 
gress through the whole race of men; and we have seen what 
reason there is to doubt of their near approach. ‘The lower 
orders, however, we think, have still less good fortune to reckon 
on. In the whole history of the species, there has been nothing 
at all comparable to the improvement of England within the last 
century; never anywhere was there such an increase of wealth 
and luxury—so many admirable inventions in the arts—so many 
works of learning and ingenuity—such a progress in cultivation— 
such an enlargement of commerce :—and yet, in that century, the 
number of paupers in England has increased fourfold, and is now 
rated at one tenth of her whole population ; ; and, notwithstanding 
the enormous sums that are levied, and given privately, for their 
relief, and the multitudes that are denned off by the waste of war, 
the peace of the country is perpetually threatened by the outrages 
of famishing multitudes. This fact of itself is decisive, we think, 
as to the effect of general refinement and intelligence on the con- 
dition of the lower orders : ; but it is not difficult to trace the steps 
of its operation. Increasing refinement and ingenuity lead natu- 
rally to the establishment of manufactures; and not only enable 
society to spare a great proportion of its agricultural labourers for 
this purpose, but actually encourage the breeding of an additional 
population ; to be maintained out of the profits of this new occupa- 
tion. For a time, too, this answers; and the artisan shares in the 
conveniences to which his labours have contributed to give birth : 
but it isin the very nature of the manufacturing system, to be liable 
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io great fluctuation, occasional check, and possible destruction ; 
and at all events, it has a tendency to produce a greater popula- 
tion than it can permanently support in comfort or prosperity. 
The average rate of wages, for the last forty years, has been in- 
sufficient to maintain a labourer with a tolerably large family ;—~ 
and yet such have been the occasional fluctuations, and such the 
sanguine calculations of persons incapable of taking a comprehen- 
sive view of the whole, that the manufacturing population has been 
prodigiously increased in the same period. “It is the interest of 
the manufacturer to keep this population in excess, as the only 
sure means of keeping wages low ; and wherever the means of sub- 
sistence are uncertain, and liable to variation, it seems to be the 
general law of our nature, that the population should be adapted 
to the highest, and not to the average rate of supply. In India, 
where a dry season used to produce a failure of the crop once in 
every ten or twelve years, the population was always up to the 
measure of the greatest abundance; and in manufacturing coun- 
tries, the miscalculation is still more sanguine and erroneous. 
Such countries, therefore, are always overpeopled ; and it seems 
io be the necessary effect of increasing talent and refinement, 
to convert all countries into this denommation. China, the 
oldest manufacturing nation in the world, and by far the greatest 
that ever existed with the use of little machinery, bas “always 
suffered from a redundant population, and has always kept the 
largest part of its inhabitants in a state of the greatest poverty. 
The effect, then, which is produced on the lower orders of 
society, by that increase of industry and refinement, and that 
multiplication of conveniences which are commonly looked upon 
as the surest testis of increasing prosperity, is to convert the 
peasants into manufacturers, and the manufacturers into paupers ; 
while the chance of their ever emerging from this condition be- | 
comes constantly less, the more complete and mature the system 
is which had originally produced it. When manufactures are |) | 
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long established, and thoroughly understood, it will always be 
found, that persons possessed of a large capital, can carry them | 
on upon lower profits than persons of any other description; and | 





the natural tendency of this system, therefore, is to throw the whole 
business into the hands of great capitalists: and thus not only to 
render it next to impossible for a common workman to advance 
himself into the condition of a master, but to drive from the com- 
petition the greater part of those moderate dealers, by whose pros- 
perity alone the general happiness of the nation can he promoted. 
The state of die: operative manufacturers, therefore, seems every 
day more hopelessly stationary; and that great body of the 
people, it appears to us, 1s likely to grow into a fixed and degraded 


caste, out of which no person can hope to escape, who has once 
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been enrolled among its members. ‘They cannot look up to the 
rank of master manufacturers; because, without capital, it will 
every day be more impossible’ to engage in that occupation—and 
back they cannot go to the labours of agriculture, because there 
is no demand for their services. The improved system of farming, 
furnishes an increased produce with many fewer hands than were 
formerly employed in procuring a much smaller return; and be- 
sides all this, the lower population has actually creased to a far 
greater amount than ever was at any time employed in the cultiva- 
tion of the ground. 

To remedy all these evils, which are likely, as we conceive, to 
be aggravated, rather than relieved, by the general progress of 
refinement and intelligence we have little to look to but the bene- 
ficial effects of this increasing intelligence upon the lower orders 
themselves—and we are far from undervaluing this influence. 
By the universal adoption of a good system of education, habits 
of foresight, and self control, and rigid economy, may in time no 
doubt be pretty generally introduced, instead of the improvidence 
and profligacy which too commonly character’ ize the larger assem- 
blages of our manufacturing population; and if these lead, as they 
are likely to do, to the general institution of friendly societies 
among the workmen, a great palliative will have been provided 
for the disadvantages of a situation, which must always be con- 
sidered as one of the least fortunate which providence has as- 
signed to any of the human race. 

There is no end, however, we find, to these speculations ; and 
we must here close our remarks on perfectibility, without touching 
upon the political changes which are likely to be produced by a 
long course of progressive refinements and scientific improvement 
—though we are afraid that an enlightened anticipation would not 
be much more cheering in this view, than in any of those we have 
hitherto considered. Luxury and refinement have a tendency 
undoubtedly to make men sensual and selfish; and in that state, 
increased talent and intelligence is apt only to render them more 
mercenary and servile. Among the prejudices which this kind 
of philosophy roots out, that of patriotism is among the first to be 
surmounted ;—and then a dangerous opposition to power, and a 
sacrifice of interest to affection, speedily come to be considered 
as romantic. Arts are discovered to palliate the encroachments 
of arbitrary power; and a luxurious, patronizing, and vitious 
monarchy, is firmly established amidst the adulations of a corrupt 
nation. 
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Ballad Romances, and other Poems. By Miss Anna Maria 
Porter. 


[From the Scotish Review. ] 





Tae human mind is not more remarkable for mimute variations 
of capacity, than for the distinctness with which its minutest shades 
are marked out to the eye of the observer. Oratory and poetry, 
for example, might appear to be kindred attainments, yet Sheridan 
is, perhaps, the only author in modern times who is entitled to 
rank with the eminent professors of both. 'The greatest orators 
have been miserable poets, and almost all poets are miserable ora- 
iors. In like manner, the man who is the soul of the social circle, 
often appears, when speaking from paper, the very paragon of gra- 
vity ; and he whose pages teem with wit and humour, is not unfre- 
quently the most vacant and inane in conversation. ‘To point out 
a distinction still more nice, and almost unaccountable, Akenside 
is an instance that a poet may be admirably skilled in didactic 
strains, and yet scarcely exhibit a single spark of the true spirit 
of poetry in compositions of a lyrical nature. 

We have been Jed to these reflections by the perusal of the 
volume before us—a volume so much inferior to the other writings 
of the ingenious author, that had it been published anonymously, 
no one, we are positive, would have ever thought of ascribing it 
to the pen of Miss Maria Porter. With the name and merits of 
this ornament of her sex, we presume our readers are sufficiently 
familiar to save us the trouble of a formal introduction—a circum- 
stance of which we are rather glad, as it would not have been easy, 
upon such a subject, to do justice to our own feelings, or duly ap- 
prize them of the value of their new acquaintance. 

We have just remarked some very natural affinities of talent, 
and it may, perhaps, with greater justice be added, that the talent ; | 
of a romance writer, and that of a poet, seem most intimately allied. . 
Romances and poems (especially such poems as Miss Porter’s) ; 
are almost exclusively works of imagination; and it appears to be ; 
of no importance whether the authors of such compositions cut 
and square their effusions into lines and verses, or arrange them into 
periods and paragraphs. Versification is the mechanical part of 
the tuneful art, and may be acquired by any person of moderate 
invention. Nor is it for any great deficiency in this respect that 
we are disposed to quarrel with this recreant romancer. It is not : 
the harshness of her numbers, but the poverty of her ideas, and ‘ 
far-fetched allegorical expression of them, which imparts a languor ; 
to her pages, and evinces that she is no favourite of the nine.— 
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She has brought into this most delightful of literary recreations alk 
the extravagance, exaggeration, and incongruity of the romance, 
without almost any of that delicacy of sentiment, and happiness of 
expression, or that apposite illustration and bewitching simplicity, 
which impart a charm to the genuine productions of the muse. 

Without pretending to decide whether Miss Porter mistakes the 
true bent of her genius, we must say she has fallen, in the present 
instance, into the common misfortune of those who do. It must at 
the same time be allowed that it was an ambition natural and excu- 
sable enough in a lady, who has deservedly attained so much fame 
in the department of romance, to seek also distinction in the 
poetical. Mrs. Opie has favoured the world with beautiful tales 
both in prose and verse; and Miss P. having accomplished the 
one, probably saw no difficulty in performing the other. There 
is at least pleasure, if no profit, in variety ; and one tires, it would 
seem, of treading the same dull round even in the field of literary 
fame. 

The volume whose contents we are now about to examine, 
is made up of five “ Ballad Romances ;” “ Youth,” an allegorical 
poem of forty-three stanzas, in the measure of Spenser, “ Yarico 
to Inkle,” an epistle, and about thirty short occasional pieces. ‘To 
give a general account of these poems isa task of some difficulty ; 
for they have nothing sirikingly characteristic, save romantic and 
allegorical extravagance. It would be miraculous did not a writer 
of Miss Porter’s character and experience sometimes rise above 


mediocrity, but she falls at the same time so often below it, that if 


the mean degree of her merit be taken, it will be found to fall 
greatly below the medium. Her praise must therefore be entirely 
negative; many of her pieces contam pretty couplets and good 
stanzas; but the most that can be said of them as a whole is, that 
they are not absolutely bad. 

Of the “ Ballad Romances,” which occupy the first place in the 
volume, it is almost impossible to give the reader any adequate idea 
by partial extracts, and our limits prevent us from transcribing 
any of them at length. The stories of two or three of them are 
more unnatural and extrav agant than any thing we ever remember 
to have seen; and though, in the rest, there may be more nature, 
there is, if possible, still less interest. In one the narrative is 
intentionally broken, and those convenient apologists called aste- 
risks, shining like stars in the dark, significantly remind us that 
something is wanting. Affectation is the source of a thousand 
corruptions. A fragment was originally given when the whole 
could not be found ; but writers have new arisen, who, wishing to 
make a merit of a defect, feign a want in the connexion of their nar- 
ratives, which really proc eeds from the poverty and barrenness 
of their own imaginations. 
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As we cannot insert any of the ballads themselves, that the 
reader may have an opportunity of judging of the justice of our 
strictures, we shall give an outline of the incidents of one or two 
of them in the ungarnished form of prose. But if any of our 
readers have a tremulous respect for apparitions, we must previ- 
ously warn them against consulting either the original or version, 
as supernatural agency is the invisible pivot upon which all the 
tales are made to turn. 

We shall commence with the “Maid of Erin,’’ as it affords, 
upon the whole, the best specimen of Miss Porter’s poetry, not- 
withstanding the ridiculous extravagance of the story. Oscar, the 
hero of this piece, a highland chieftain—as we learn at the end 
instead of the beginning—when perambulating his mountains one 
evening, felt “his form by unseen arms embraced,” and, borne 
with the speed of lightning, “above the dreadful sea,” is at last, 
to his terror and astonishment, let down in a remote corner of an 
island, “ plac’d far amid the melancholy main.” Scarcely has he 
landed from Porter’s patent balloon, if we may soexpress ourselves, 
than “a spirit, gigantic as the tallest oak,” after addressing him in 
the following dreadful words, 


“ Behold the pow’rful fiend ———— 

In beauty’s pomp who wood thee late, 
Yet fled, rejected by thy pride ; 

Thus she repays thy scorntul hate,” 


extends “her blackening wings,” and discharges full in his face 
suchablast of sulphureous vapour, as would inevitably have enabled 
his better part to vanish without the assistance of the said balloon, 
did not the “ Maid of Erin,” at this critical juncture, come to 
counteract the influence of the demon. As we are not informed 
how this valuable virgin became possessed of the virtue of break- 
ing spells, we must either suppose her breath to have been so 
amazingly pure and salubrious that it neutralized the sulphuric gas 
that was suffocating poor Oscar, or her beauty so transcendent 
that the angel of darkness, mistaking her for an angel of light, 
found it necessary to leave her victim, and wing her way to her 
caverned home. Then we are told that, at the sound of Roscrana’s 


voice 





“the hov’ring soul 
Back to its former mansion came ; 
Hell owned pure Virtue’s strong control, 
And Love awoke his guiltless flame.” 


‘ 


Where angels err, it is surely pardonable for mortals to step aside. 
We hope, therefore, it will excite neither sneers nor surprise in 
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the reader, when we inform him that Oscar and Roscrana, our 
hero and heroine, were both so very beautiful, that they mistook 
each other for celestial beings, and paid mutual obeisance accord- 
ingly. Roscrana, thinking Oscar, no doubt, some Irish tutelary 
deity, though his highland cap might have put her right in that 
particular, exclaims, 


‘“O god of this sequester’d place ! 

O genius of my native woods! 
Avert the splendours of thy face, 

And pardon her who thus intrudes !” 


se roe . . . . . 
Oscar’s return to this sufficiently evinces his politeness : 


‘Ah! rather from my wond’ring gaze, 
Bright angel turn thy charms away ! 

(The youth replied in sweet amaze, 
With one rapt look of trane’d delay.”) 


But a longer parley, and a little closer approximation, removes ail 
this misapprehension, and convinces them that they are only earthly 
angels—a discovery which inspires a more natural as wel as more 
common kind of worship, and leads Roscrana to relate her history 
and her lever’s danger. Her father, we are given to understand, 
who 


“ once, mid Erin’s wars, 
Unrivall’d bore the hero’s name,” 





being at last vanquished by “ Earl Phelim,” a Scotish chieftain, 
had, since that event, lived only to evince his hatred to the Scotish 
plume, by murdering every Highlander whom shipwreck or other 
accident placed within his power. She concludes her dismal tale 
by warning “her first, her only love,” to fly from the fate that 
awaits hin. But Oscar, who is either too much of the knight 
errant or Mahometan to think of parting with such a pretty talis- 
man, rejects this counsel with disdain, entreats her to accompany 
him in his flight, and conquers every scruple by giving a poetical 
picture of the happiness of the Highlands, and the pleasure of 
sleeping upon heaps of balmy heath. We are, we confess, no way 
surprised that Oscar prevails in this laconic courtship; but we 
really experience something like that feeling, upon hearing the 
man, who has been all along represented as one dropped from the 
clouds in a far country, telling his new-found mistress, 


‘¢ Where frown those rocks o’er ocean’s bed, 
My voice shall one tall bark command ; 
Soon will her whitening sails be spread. 
To waft us to my native land.” 
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He boasts, however, no more than he is able to perform. By 
means of a bark he conveys his earthly lover almost as quickly 
to Caledonia as his aérial one had brought him from it. The 
lovers being thus safely landed, we hear of nothing now but 
“embraces,” “ congratulations,” “ Oscar’s calm abode,” “ Glen- 
carron’s green retreat,” witha vast variety of sweet et ceteras, and 
therefore fully expect that the trials and troubles of these faithful 
lovers are now at an end. But, alas! the lovers might as well 
think of cheating old Time, and living for ever, as escaping from 
the clutches of Miss Porter’s hobgoblins. No sooner have Oscar 
and Roscrana retouched terra firma, and banished their sea-sick- 
ness by inhaling the breath of the balmy heather, than, horrid to 
relate, 


“While round him now her arms are spread, 
She sees his crimson colour fade; 

His bright eyes close; in silence dread, 
He falls before the trembling maid! 


* A strange loud laugh of horrid joy, 
Wiid through that lonely region rings ; 
Roscrana turns her startled eye, 
But only hears the rush of wings. 


** Pale, tearless, with cold clasped hands. 
Where still and pale her Oscar lies, 
Awhile in mute despair she stands, 
Then freed from earth her spirit flies!” 


‘Thus ends “The Maid of Erin’—a tale which, in point of 
absurdity, extravagance, and incongruity, will yield to nothing that 
ever was printed or written, and which, though it may amuse and 
amaze the nursery, will disgust every reader of taste whose patience 
permits him to peruse it. 

The next “ Ballad Romance”’ is entitled the “Prince of the 
Lake,” for no other reason we can discover, than that the hero’s 
steed was 





“ Formed of the foaming surf 
Which swells on Killarney’s lake, 

When the furious blast its waters casts, 
And rocking turrets shake.” 


This tale is enveloped in sublime obscurity ; and it was not, 
therefore, without straining our faculties to more than an ordinary 
pitch, that we were able to make out the following particulars. 
Some lord, being slain in some battle, no sooner feels his spirit 
freed from his body, than he commands some fellow-phantom to 
mount the above-mentioned steed, and bring to him his wife. At 
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first we thought it would have been more proper tor this personage 
to have gone the errand himself; but, upon recollecting he was a 
lord, we saw the propriety of his sending an embassador. This 
arial messenger and his journey are thus described : 


‘<The man was clad in a mantle of red, 
And his bonnet was large and dark; 
So musing still he gain’d the hill, 
The lady’s bower to mark.” 
a * * 
“ But the lady bright on the battlements’ height, 
He saw by the shining moon; 
Irom her locks so bright, and her garments white, 
The stranger knew her soon. 


‘‘Hot!t Lady Anne, thou must come down, 
Thy husband sends by me: 

Near the cross of stone, on the heath alone, 
He lies and waits for thee.” 


The lady Anne, after many earnest inquiries concerning the 
fate of her husband, having mounted behind the ghostly messen- 
ger on his steed of “foaming surf’”’— 


. They ride o’er hill, they ride o’er vale, 
bey ride thro’ the groaning wood, 
Till, by the glare of the lightning pale, 
They see the holy rood. % 


The lady having alighted, the phantom points to the dead body 
of her husband, and tells her that his own lies interred beneath a 
neighbouring shade ; after which the poem, and a most mysterious 
rhapsody, are concluded with these words. 


“ He spoke, and clasp’d his arms to grasp 
The form of that lady fair ; 

She breath’d a moan, and her spirit alone, 
Now wanders with his through the air.’ 


The structure of this agency is certainly exemplary for its 
daring altitude ; but we must beg to notice a slight incongruity in 
it, which we do not remember to have observed in any other super- 
natarel legend. Nothing, we believe, is more common in the 
gambols of ghosts and fairies, than for a being formed of air to 
prance on the wind, or ride upon clouds; but, until the Prince of 
the Lake was introduced to our acquaintance, we never met with 
so positive an instance of these etherial personages being able so 
far to volatilize a living piece of mortality as to take it along with 
them in their anearthly frolics: and we most, reverently protest, 
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that, without the magical assistance of Miss Anna Maria Porier, 
we never could have devised so marvellous a plan as that of sad- 
dling and bridling a Killarney surge—giving the reins and spurs 
to a goblin shadow—making flesh and bones mount behind, and 
clasp and cling to this intangible jockey—and then despatching 
the said surge, ghost, and lady fair, upon a round gallop for the 
holy rood. 

But we must apologize to our readers for obtruding such non- 
sense upon their attention, and assure them that nothing but 
respect for the name of Miss Porter, and the influence it may have 
with some readers, could have induced us to analyze poems every 
way so unworthy of the author. Indeed it is not easy to conceive 
what she proposes to herself by penning such marvellous trash. 
Few, if we except children, can derive any thing like pleasure 
from half versified accounts of ghosts and hobgoblins. Even 
those whose romantic imaginations can be pleased, or rather sur- 
prised, on the first perusal of such writings, will, if we mistake not, 
teel something like loathing at the second. Simplicity is the soul 
of poetry, and nothing can be permanently pleasing which is not 
natural. 

It is almost superfluous to add, that we have derived little plea- 
sure and no instruction from the perusal of Miss Porter’s poetry, 
and would have slumbered long. before we reached that welcome 
resting-place Finis, had not conscience held over our heads the 
rod of public duty. Had this been the production of one who 
never wrote any thing else, we would have spoken differently, 
had we spoken at all; and if we have been severe, it is because 
we regret to see an author of established reputation lowering and 
impairing it by publishing such trifles. ‘The public is jealous of 
its favourites, and will not allow those to rest at mediocrity who 
can rise to excellence. When authors have once begun to scale 
the steeps of fame, they should never stop to look behind them : 
retrograde motions are doubly dangerous upon eminences. 
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THE GENUINE BOOK. 


To the Editor of the Analectic Magazine. 


SiR, 


i wave been very much interested by the perusal ef a work 
which has lately made its appearance in this country, and has 


already passed through two editions, in consequence, no doubt, of 


the serious and important information which it contains. From the 
peculiar excellence of this volume, it is denominated “ The Genu- 
ine Book,” by way of distinguishing it from all other books that 
have ever been written. [ft contains a very interesting fragment 
of private history about a certain royal family, which I shall not 
name, as I wish to be at least as delicate as my neighbours on this 
subject. The purport of the story appears to be as follows: 

There was once upon a time a young princess, daughter of a 
sovereign prince, who lived very happily and reputably at her 
father’s court, enjoying all those distinctions and honours which 
are usually bestowed on young princesses. When arrived at a 
proper age, she was married, according to the manner that royal 
marriages are conducted, by proxy, to a neighbouring prince, the 
heir apparent of a mighty kingdom. On arriving in the country of 
her husband, she was received by him with great courtesy and 
politeness ; insomuch that the newspapers teemed with eulogiums 
on his deportment; for whenever a prince says or does a civil 
thing, such as ordinary men say and do a dozen times a day, the 
newspapers always take care to make honourable mention of it; 
from which many have been led to suppose that it is an extraor- 
dinary thing for a prince to be civil or witty. 

Notwithstanding, however, the extreme politeness of the prince 
io his spouse, it was not long before he grew heartily tired of her. 
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He therefore wrote her one of the civilest notes in the world, [| 

lamenting that his inclinations were not under his control, and that [| wa 
she did not please his fancy ; and proposing, therefore, that they [kn 
should separate, and live on comfortable, friendly, speaking terms. | ve: 


With this “comfortable arrangement” the princess, who wasa [| de 
very obliging, goodnatured woman, was fain to comply, more espe- — En 
cially as she could not help herself; and they accordingly livedfor [> ger 


several years in the pleasantest manner imaginable. The prince [| cor 
consoled himself by a series of little attentions to certain dowagers [gat 
and fat ladies about the court; (for he was remarkably fond of i the 


ladies a little fat and old ;) and the princess was leftto console her- [ yo 

self with the comforts of religion; so bountifully recommended to | bus 

unfortunate wives, when we take all other comforts away. | « 
In the midst of this halcyon security, while he, good easy man, was In { 


hugging himself, no doubt, at the comfortable arrangement he had | the 


made, and supposing that his wife was mortifying the flesh, and keep- |) dis 
ing a perpetual jour maigre, it was whispered in his ear, thatshe was | at t 
now and then a litile bounteous of those charms which he had treated i cha 
with such neglect. ‘This at once aroused the generous indignationof |) yen 
the prince: all the proud ideas which a husband has of property in [| que 
his wife, rushed at once to his mind. He felt that glow of territorial |) Jauy 
jealousy which some lordly landholder feels, who, after suffering a ; saci 
rich and fertile bottom to lie neglected, unploughed and unsown, is __—sitse} 
all at once kindled into deadly ire and a poignant sense of injury, deli 
by some lawless intruder settling on the skirts of his possession. I 
However careless a man may be of his own conduct, he isalways [7 gray 
choice of the conduct of his wife; for it would appear that a mar- > ink 
ried man wears his honour by proxy ; committing the brittle ware |) beau 
entirely to the safe keeping of his spouse. He may range and | fo t 
gambol about without jeopardizing it in the least; but one false step | seen 
from her, and the frail commodity is cracked for ever. 7 parr: 


for his own misdeeds he never could condescend to blush; but he new 
was tremblingly alive to the immaculate deportment of his wife. cess 
He might commit a thousand follies with the fat dowagers about hank 


Thus it was with the great and high-minded prince in question ; / ful « 
i 
i 
4 
his court, and there was no harm done; but for her to falter from | ble | 








the strict path of conjugal fidelity, notwithstanding that she was know 
left to tread it unprotected and alone, was an irreparable injury te mage 
his feelings and his honour. havin 
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To satisfy the prince on the subject of his doubts, an inquiry 
was set on foot, into the domestic conduct of the princess, which was 
known throughout the kingdom by the name of “ The Delicate In- 
vestigation.”” As there may be some misapprehension of the word 
delicate among your readers, from our imperfect knowledge of pure 
English in this country, it may be worth while to mention the 
genuine nature of this investigation. This, therefore, was a grand 
court of inquisition, where four grave old dignitaries of the empire 
sat for some weeks, with spectacle on nose, curiously prying into 
the private conduct, and domestic history, of a social, freehearted 
young princess ; full of youth and animal spirits, deserted by her 
husband, and abandoned, in a strange land, to her own discretion, 
or her own passions, whichever might happen to preponderate. 
(n the course of this scrutiny they seem to have followed her with 
the perseverance of veteran terriers, through all her httle likings, 
dislikings, flirtations, rambles, téte-a-tétes and intimacies ; listening 
at the keyhole of her parlour; peeping into her boudoir and bed- 
chamber, turning up the toilet and the valance, to see if, perad- 
venture, some favoured gallant might not be concealed beneath; 
questioning her associates, footmen, chambermaids, physicians, 
laundresses; intruding with unsparing curiosity into all those 
sacred mysteries with which the modesty of the sex enshrouds 
itself, and from the exposure of which it shrinks in agonized 
delicacy. 

I have occasionally noticed, on a trial of a delicate nature, some 
sray headed old lawyer, of liquorish propensities, extremely minute 
in his questions about facts and circumstances which had no 
bearing on the principal question, but which seemed marvellously 
to tickle his prurient sensibilities; so these venerable statesmen 
seem to have dwelled with fond prolixity on the scandalous 
narratives given by certain of the princess’s good friends and faith- 
ful domestics; they seemed to chuckle whenever they started a 
new anecdote; and there was a certain blue chamber, in the prin- 
cess’s mansion, into which they seem to have had as great a 
hankering to peep, as had Fatima to pry into that of the redoubta- 
ble Blue Beard. All this was done, too, without the princess 
knowing any thing of the object of the universal ransack and rum- 
mage that was going on throughout her household, and without her 
having the least intimation of the foul charges alleged against her. 
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I forbear going into the particulars of this inquisition, the details 
of which are of too delicate a nature to be openly discussed, and 
are only fit to be slyly moused over in corners, where indeed the 
book seems chiefly to have been read, and where modesty may 
do what it pleases, so it be not detected It is sufficient to say 
that they acquitted the princess of the high crime of infidelity ; 
but then they found her guilty of sitting on the carpet, instead of 
on a chair, eating enormous suppers of potted lampreys, fried 
onions and potatoes, giving a lady of quality the lie direct, and 
of slandering the whole family of her illustrious lord, as being ill 
made, and having plum pudding faces. ‘These, I must coniess, 
were grievous sins in a princess, but I can in some measure excuse 
them, in consequence of the bad example of the royal and noble 
personages around her ; who seem, in plain truth, to have been very 
vulgar and dissolute in their manners. Nay, I do not think I could 
find it in my heart to be angry with her, even had she been guilty 
of the foul crime laid to her charge; seeing the humiliating pro- 
vocations she had suffered from him, for whom she had aban- 
tloned her country, her family and friends. 

And here I cannot but observe, merely by way of gene- 
ral remark, that will apply as well to plebeians as princes, 
that the errors and frailiies of a wife are very often imputa- 
ble to the misconduct of a husband. He who discharges, 


faithfully and affectionately, the obligations ef the marriage vow; — 


who protects, honours, loves and cherishes his wife, will 
almost invariably meet with affection and fidelity in return.— 
Whatever may be asserted by licentious satirists, who write 
more from their own jaundiced imaginations than from actual 
observation, the principles of conjugal fidelity and affection are 
more peculiar to the female sex than to ours—inasmuch as they 
are bound to us by their natural helplessness and dependence, and 
ihe necessity of protection—by the tenderness of their natures, 
which renders it necessary to their happiness that they should love 
and be beloved—by the opinions of society, and the irretrievable 
infamy that attends on female falsehood. Protect them, and they 
cling to you with gratitude, and with that fond idea of security 
with which the weak take shelter under the protection of the strong 
—love and cherish them, and they return the affection with all the 
fervour and constancy of unhackneyed, undivided hearts that dare 
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not wander. And when we consider that a man, particularly in 
the higher walks of society, rarely enters into the married state 
until he has run his career of youthful folly and dissipation—worn 
out his heart by a series of capricious, perhaps unworthy attach- 
ments—withered the freshness of his affections, and blunted the 
fine edge of his feelings, by an indiscriminate intercourse with the 
world—impaired, perhaps, his constitution by riot and revelry, 
and in a word, tamed the generous spirit, the high sensibilities, the 
moral excellencies, and physical perfections of his nature—when 
we consider this depreciation of the whole being, surely the least 
indemnification that he can make for the vast disparity between 
this wreck of nature’s bounties, and the stock of youth, beauty, 
innocence, tenderness of feeling, and singleness of heart, which the 
female brings into the marriage compact, is to devote himself ex- 
elusively to her comfort and her happiness. 

I do not pretend to say how the account stood, in this respect, 
between the prince and princess, who are the hero and heroine 
of this singular story. Certain it is, that he had been notorious for 
his excesses before his marriage; and that afterwards, while his 
princess, repelled from her husband’s arms, denied the comforts 
and enjoyments of connubial love, was pining in comparative soli- 
tude and disgrace, he was indulging in all the licentiousness of a 
licentious court, and openly plunging in debaucheries, that were 
the talk and scandal of the nation. 

Under such circumstances, I should not have thought it much 
cause of wonder that a young female, full.of her wrongs, full of her 
sex, full of the passions and weakness of human nature, should have 
forgotten the dignity of her station, especially as she had been de- 
prived of its external show and attendant honours—should have for- 
gotten her duties to a husband, who seemed so totally to have forgot- 
fen, or disregarded, his duties to herself, and should have made light 
of that virtue which seemed to be so little regarded by those around 
her. Ifthe prince would refuse to taste the fruit, which hung ripe 
and tempting from the tree, I do not see that he had any one to 
blame but himself, if it fell when another hand shook the boughs. 

But waving all discussions of this delicate subject, I cannot but 
express my pleasure on seeing that this loathsome little volume has 
already reached a second edition in this country. I only wish for 
a speedy publication of the memoirs of the Princess de Bareith, 
and a few more of those private recerds of royalty, which enable: 
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us to take a nearer and more familiar view of those exalted beings, 
who are chosen from among the ordinary children of men, to con- 
trol the destinies of empires. 'Those personages are, in general, 
raised so far above the reach of our optics, that we can behold no- 
thing but their glitter ; like the stars in the firmament, which, from 
their distance and elevation, appear to be all that is brilliant and 
glorious, until some tell-tale philosopher betrays the secret, that 
they are but mere dirt and clay, like the poor old planet we 
inhabit. | 

To make a man contented with his lot, it is not sufficient to con- 
vince him of the harder lot of those below him, and on whom he 
looks down with contempt, but to expose the false pretensions and 
real evils of those above him, whom he regards with envy. A few 
more disclosures such as have lately been made, of the true ma- 
terials of regal pageantry, and the secret transactions of regal fami- 
lies, by the crimes and follies of which the safety and happiness of 
whole empires are jeopardized, will begin to put us in better humour 
with our own situation. ‘They will show us that though, of course, 
we groan under a bad government, badly administered, which it 
behoves every patriotic citizen to pull down about his ears, yet 
ihat those very foreigners who are railing most at our errors, and 
endeavouring to open our eyes to our miseries, are still worse off 
than ourselves ; and thus we shall attain to much such a marvellous 
source of comfort as a wise man enjoys, when up to his knees in 
the mire, in seeing his neighbour up to the very middle. 

ft is sometimes a very serious misfortune for honest, plain 
people to have great acquamtances. I have more than once seen 
a respectable, pains-taking family, that paid scot and lot, were 
in excellent credit, lived plentifully every day in the week, and 
made a goodly show at church on Sunday, ail at once have their 
heads completely turned, by becoming intimate with some lordly 
neighbour. From that time farewell ease, farewell comfort, fare- 
well real respectability. ‘The children were stinted in their clo- 
ihing to afford liveries for the servants—the family was starved nine 
days to give an entertainment on the tenth; honest, housekeeping 
habits, and homely virtues, were exchanged for fashionable follies 
and fashionable vices, until, in the end, the once thriving household 
was rumed by clumsy attempts at dissolute gentility. 

Something of this kind has been the case with this nation.— 
Having no other republic to keep us in countenance, and being on 
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very intimate terms with our royal neighbours, we have begun to 
feel ashamed of that simplicity which is the real beauty and 
strength of our government. In our enthusiastic applause of what 
is really illustrious and enviable in the refined nations of Europe, 
we are apt to be indiscriminate in our admiration, and to confound 
what is base with what is praiseworthy. We have manifested a 
certain hankering after regal pomp and courtly show, without con- 
sidering that these are the necessary gildings of bad government 
ihat betoken the bitterness of the pill. We-have involuntarily in 
our private walks evinced a profound deference for those nations 
that had kings to reign over them, and whenever foreigners have 
made themselves merry, as they are sometimes pleased to do, 
with our republican simplicity, we have shrugged up our shoul- 
ders, and submitted with acquiescent inferiority. These remarks, 
my worthy sir, are made from my own observation and experience ; 
for, with all humility and contrition I acknowledge it, I have felt 
the influence of them myself. I can recollect many a wish of 
lurking vanity, secretly twitching at my heart, that our govern- 
ment would hold up its head, assume more state, and swagger a 
little like its neighbours. When I have heard of ‘magnificent 
feasts and spectacles at Carleton-House, and St. Cloud, Ihave ex- 
perienced something like repining and contempt for the hum-drum 
styleat Washington. Nay, why need I disguise the truth, when 
fread of the marrying, and unmarrying, and remarrying, oi Bona- 
parte, and the royal amours of the prince regent, who is rivalling 
Solomon, if not in the depth of his wisdom, at least in the number 
ef his seraglio, I blushed for the plebeian moderation of Mr. 
Madison, who, I understand, is fain to content himself with but one 
wife, and, as far as [I can possibly ascertain, has not a single con- 
cubine ! 

it is almost impossible to overcome that habitual and almost sue 
perstitious reverence with which we regard station and authority. 
There is something in crowns and sceptres, and robes of ermine, 
and chairs of state, that hide the real insignificance or deformity 
of the occupant. We behold only a combination of sumptuous 
pageantry and glittermg regalia, and form an idea of the dignity or 
dimensions of the wearer, from the trappings with which he is sur- 
rounded. In this way we are prone to judge of princes more from 
their situation than from their real merits. For my part, I had 
generally considered them as elevated above the groveling feel- 
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ings of common humanity; free from those little vile habits and u 
pitiful frailties that cling to ordinary mortals. I had imagined |) * 
them refined, generous, delicate, magnanimous, high minded—or |) * 
if, perchance, they had vices, that they were doubtless of so dig- | 
nified and majestic a nature as to lose all their grossness and de- |) 3 
formity, and to be at least on a par with the virtues of vulgar life. | h 
J had supposed that they were compelled by their conspicuous |- fi 
‘stations and high responsibilities, to conduct themselves with more |) 4 
than ordinary care and circumspection; both to avoid the prying ki 
eyes of curiosity, ever bent upon greatness, and to set illustrious |) ® 
examples to the world, of which they were in a manner the guides | ” 
and luminaries. I almost pitied them that they had always to be | ¥ 
: 


wise and immaculate; that they could not occasionally unbend 
and indulge in those little snug sins and dainty peccadilloes, which | § 
we humble folk enjoy, under cover of our insignificance—in a : 
word, I thought it a very fine thing to be a king, but a very com- 
fortable thing to be a common man; and preferred, like Sancho, ~~ § 


to have my morsel in a corner, where I could eat as I pleased, a 
and chew on both sides of my mouth. tl 
Such was the singular delusion under which I laboured ; and _ h 
there is really something so agreeable in being deceived into mag- © al 
nificent dreams and phantasies, that, for my own part, [ feel | th 
almost as little satisfaction at being awakened to the true nature of ™ 

these royal pageants, as I was to be convinced of the unreality of 
fairies and witches, and those other imaginary beings, that filled | th 
my youthful mind with wonder and admiration. But this prying, | q 
mutier of fact age, is as deadly a foe to the one as to the other, and | J 
has as completely laid open to the eye of day, and what is worse, _ - 
of vulgar curiosity, the sacred seclusions of the palace, as the fan- | ” 
cied realms of fairy land. , * 
I now begin to think that, after all, kings and princes are but | P 
mere common beings—mere “ caterpillars drest’’—and so far from " 
being refined and ennobled by their high and responsible situations, t of 
the very reverse is the case. They seem to consider themselves || of 
ve 


elevated above restraint, and at full liberty to indulge every way- 


ward and sensual inclination. q 
€ 





I do not know what effect the precious disclosures in this | é 
' 7 in 
“‘oenuine’” book, may have had in the country for which they were | 
o . . e,* q Si] 
intended. Men are strangely bigoted to the errors and impositions ‘ 
| 


under which they have been brought up; and there is nothing [| 
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more difficult than to disenthral them from those superstitions, 
whether religious or political, which have, from infancy, taken pos- 
session of their minds. The gods and goddesses of antiquity 
were known by their worshippers to be a set of outrageous rakes 
and demireps. Old Jupiter, being the sovereign, seems to have 
had the right of the manor in its fullest latitude, and to have made 
free, not merely with the ladies of his court, but with the wives 
and daughters of his subject mortals, whenever they pleased his 
fancy. As to the rest of the court, every body knows what kind 
ef characters they were: Mars, though a blustering soldier, ran 
away from the plains of Troy, and was more famous for his affair 
with dame Venus, than for any affair in the field of battle. Mer- 
cury was an arrant cut-purse and horse-stealer. Apollo was a 
great whip, a pitcher of quoits, a frequenter of race-grounds, and a 
notorious hunter of petticoats, assuming all manner of disguises, 
and going all lengths iathe course of his amours—and as to the 
goddesses, so light were their characters, that Diana was consi- 
dered a miracle of chastity among them, though it is well known 
thatshe kissed Endymion, when she thought no body saw her; and 
had a delicate investigation taken place, there is no knowing but 
she might have been expelled from the court of heaven, as unwor- 
thy of associating with the other goddesses of immaculate reputation 
who had not as yet been found out. 

Yet with all these scenes of rampant debauchery full within 
their knowledge ; notwithstanding that all the Grub street of anti- 
quity were daily chanting them forth, in every variety of song, 
yet do we find that the good people of those days still continued 
to look up to them with superstitious reverence. ‘They dedicated 
fo them the most magnificent temples, celebrated public games 
and festivals in their honour, and lavished treasures at their shrines. 
The just, the wise and good, from habit, the force of education, and 
early planted prejudices, considered them as the divine guardians 
of virtue ; and he who raised the fatal knife, reeking from the blood 
of a Tarquin, addressed his vows to that Jupiter who was a uni- 
versal ravisher. : ‘ 

All this I look upon as clearly demonstrative of the superior 
devoutness and religious zeal of the ancients over the moderns, 
iasmuch as they were so scrupulous in their homage to deities of 
such werthless and dissolute characters, while we languish in our 
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devotions, and scarcely evince a spark of fervour in our piety, [7 
though blest with a religion the most simple, pure and amiable, © 
presenting the noblest lessons and examples to the mind, and the =~ 
most endearing claims on the affections. So, also, I consider the 
invincible loyalty of the nation to which I have alluded, as highly 
creditable to its character, inasmuch as the fidelity of the servant 
is always more deserving of praise, in proportion to the unworthi- 
ness of the master. JI have, therefore, looked with great admira- 
tion at this loyal people, patiently toiling in the traces, and carry- 


ing their heads higher the more they are curbedand lashed; and 
have compared them to well broken, full blooded, proud spirited - Ob 
carriage horses, chafing a little to be sure, and champing on the hi 
bit, and now and then showing a little impatience, particularly e% 
when driven through dirty places ; but in the main, prancing quietly > of 
along, exceedingly vain of their fine harness, fine drivers, and their = =—_—Sp)| 
fine equipage—which they have the honour of dragging. | al 

I only wish that my fellow-citizens, who are fain to copy the —— fo 
vices and follies of foreigners, would for once attempt to copy their == w 
virtues. That they would read attentively every work of the — to 
kind here noticed, and reflect, that if a nation can be attached to =) ro 
a government so full of evils and corruptions, how much greater = 


reason have we to glory in the happy form of government under op 
which we live—which permits no permanent elevation above the a co 


opinions and feelings of the people—which presents no humilitaing i tik 
picture, of men invested in the purple, not from merit, but from birth = =— se 
—insulting the moral principles and grieving the domestic feelings = th 
of the nation, by open licentiousness and undisguised violation of q or 
all those tender and virtuous ties that society holds most dear. (= | we 
Whether we have good or bad men to rule over us, must depend 7 ar 


on our own discretion—if good, we have the power of continuing ~~ c} 
them in office—if bad, they sink to the bottom by the weight of =~ 


their own unworthiness. ‘This much is certain, that to continue : an 
in power, they must either be virtuous, or at least seemtobe so; | fv 
if they do not act justly from principle, they will at least doso ihe 
from policy—and surely that country is most likely tobe happyin  —_—Ssy 
its rulers, where those who govern haye to depend on the good —_— to 
opinion of those who are governed. | sp 
Yours, &c. ; ari 

A QUID-NUNC. j Wi 
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CUPID AND HYMEN. 


AN ALLEGORY. 


‘T'ur immortal Jove, im grateful acknowledgment for the incense 
offered up by mankind, determined to bestow on them the choicest 
blessings in his power. He called Cupid and Hymen, who had 
hitherto inhabited the etherial abodes, and bade them visit the 
earth, there to employ themselves in administering to the delight 
of the human race. They descended together into the beautiful 
plains of ‘Thessaly, where the air is always pure, the breezes 
all zephyrs, and the smooth Peneus meanders through meadows 
for ever enamelled with flowers. Hymen was crowned with 
wreaths of blooming roses; mm ane hand he bore a_ burning 
torch, and over his shoulders was thrown, with inimitable grace, a 
robe of glowing purple. Cupid appeared like a beautiful winged 
boy, armed with bow, and quiver full of arrows. He looked a 
picture of innocence and simplicity; but those who viewed his 
countenance more closely, discovered something in it that appeared 
tike mischievous archness. He came among the shepherds, and 
seemed to be for ever employed in those diversions that suited the 
thoughtlessness of his age. Sometimes he was seen rolling a hoop, 
or playing with a swan on the margin of the river; sometimes he 
would put a helmet on his head, and march along with the triumph- 
ant air of a conqueror returning from battle; and at others he 
chased the butterflies among the flowers. 

The nymphs and swains gathered around this enchanting pair, 
and covered the beautiful boy with kisses and caresses. He wove 
for them the most delicious garlands of jasmine and roses, but 
he too often twined the thorns with the roses, and when the 
young nymphs pressed them to their bosoms, they were wounded 
to the heart. Sometimes, too, he would bend his bow, as if in 
sport, and inflict, with his feathered arrows, wounds that the simple 
art of the shepherds knew not how to cure. ‘Tired and irritated 
with these repeated offences, the inhabitants of the vale gathered 
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together, and drove the mischievous urchin from their happy 
abode, but Hymen, who professed to cure the wounds inflicted by 
Love, was suffered to remain amongst them. ; 

Cupid wandered all alone through the rocky vale of Tempe, 
and over the plains of Arcadia, entreating charity for the poor {- 
boy who made such beautiful garlands; but though his voice 
was exquisitely touching, and his accents flowed like the soft swell- 
ing of distant waters, the story of his thorns and his arrows had 
preceded him, and he was everywhere turned from the doors of 
the shepherds. Indignant at length at the inhospitality of man- 
kind, and tired of wandering alone, he spread his golden wings, 








and ascended again to his mother Venus, in heaven. Hymen | t 
continued for a while in the plains of Thessaly ;_ but being sepa- ; 

rated from Love, he became weary, peevish and disconsolate-— __ . . 
His torch grew more dim every day, and the shepherds com- r te 


plained that even the wounds inflicted by the thorns and arrows 
of Cupid were often less painful than the cures offered by his rok 
companion. ‘They entreated him to go in search of the beautiful 
child, whom they still loved with all his faults, and if he found ‘ 
him, to lure him back to their plains, where he should be deified. ; 

Hymen sat out in search of the wandering boy, and bade a long 
farewell to these delightful regions. He traversed a great variety ion 
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of countries; visited the frozen kingdoms of the north, the ruddy i | 
domains of the south, and the smiling retreats of perpetual spring, ‘ " 
in the temperate zone ; but could nowhere find his little mischie- zi 
vous, though delightful, associate. He often met those who at- ; 2 
tempted to pass for the real Love ; but though they, in some de- my 
sree, resembled him, they partook not of his divinity. Convinced > 
at length that he was not any longer an inhabitant of this earth, | vii 
Hymen would have joined his Jost companion in the skies, but 1 yi 
being of mortal birth, he could not ascend to the etherial regions : gi 
without the permission of the Gods. He still sojourns among E a 
mankind, but has fallen into evil company,,and is now generally . tel 
seen in the society of wealth, ambition, vanity, and other un- | _ a 
worthy associates. He, too, weaves garlands, and bears still his ; ra 
lighted torch; but his garlands are not half so fragrant and beau- ‘ re 
hose his tore® half so bright, as that of Love. P. | TY 
ve 
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For the Analectic Magazine. 


TELEGRAPHS. 


WE have noticed with pleasure, the exertions of Mr. Christo- 
pher Colles, to bring to perfection the mode of communicating in- 


ae by telegraphs. An instrument of this kind, constructed 
- 


simple and easy principles, would be highly important to this 
country, both in a civil and military view. Its great advantages 
to commercial cities are sufficiently obvious ; and it would enable 
government to communicate with almost inconceivable celerity 
with all the important points, however distant, where danger was 
to be apprehended, and guarded against. 'The mode of convey- 
ing intelligence, by preconcerted signals, appears to have been 
known from the remotest antiquity ; it is mentioned in the Aga- 
memnon of A%schylus, and Polybius describes the methods then 


_inuse. It seems to have been neglected by the moderns, until 


reinvented by the Duke of York, afterwards James II. of England, 
while commanding the British fleet, in the Dutch wars of Charles 
{Il. His plan was by means of flags, and is still in use, almost 
without improvement, in the navy of Great Britain, and has been 
adopted, with some alterations, in ours. At the commencement 
ef the war of the French revolution a telegraph was invented 
which would transmit any words whatever. The number of sig- 
nals for this purpose need not exceed that of the letters of the al- 
phabet and the numerals, with a few monosylables of frequent oc- 
currence. Indeed, by adopting the stenographic mode of writing, 
sixteen letters are all that are necessary. The French telegraph 
consists of a large moveable arm, with two others, also moveable, at 
its extremities ; and its number of signals is about thirty-six. The 
telegraph invented a short time afterwards in England, consists of 
six shutters, fixt in a frame, and is capable, in its simplest combina- 
tions, of thirty-six changes also. ‘These appear tg be as many as 
are absolutely requisite for spelling words and giving numbers. 
‘The late Lord Nelson carried the system of telegraphic signals to 
very great perfection ; his last famous order was conveved, at the 
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same instant, to every ship in the fleet. The meansheusedhave | pr 
never been made public, and from the small number and high || di 
naval rank of the individuals to whom it is necessary to intrust the {| = pi 
secret, they may long remain hidden. a oh 
The instrument invented by Mr. Colles consists of five points, — ge 
with a moveable arm, like the finger of a watch, and three shutters, | | th 
the combined movements of which are capable of seventy different | sé 
signals; a number more than is requisite for any purposes of let- ——th 


ters or figures. From the decimal arrangement produced by the 
points of the star, and its intermediate spaces, it can be mo iad 
with much more quickness than either the English or French, 
where no regular scale of numbers is adopted, but all the signs are 
purely arbitrary. By changing the unit point of the star, or the 
mode of expressing the tens by the shutters, the arrangement of 
the signals may be altered at pleasure, so as to prevent their being L 
read by any but persons employed in their management. 
The chief disadvantage to which this kind of telegraph is liable, 
is, that it will be necessary, in a chain of them, to have two instru- 
ments at each intermediate station; as each will only give signals 
i one direction: this would cause some trifling increase in the 


expense, above the French or English constructions, which com- 











municate both ways; but it would be amply compensated by the re 
greater ease of making the signals, and the small acquirements ne- A 
cessary in the signal officers. th 

We recollect seeing an account of a telegraph invented in Swe- ni 
den, on the principle of the binary arithmetic of Leibnitz: this ik 
woukd be simpler in its construction than the decimal arrangement of Pp! 
Mr. Colles ; but the use of the signals would require a proficiency at 
in mathematical knowledge, which might not always be procured ; ve 
and which would prevent its use for common purposes: and a€ 
though the number of changes in the signals would certainly be ar 
less, yet many more repetitions would be necessary, to convey the al 
same intelligence. Upon the whole, we feel authorized to say, th 
that we can recommend the telegraph of Mr. Colles as the most as 
simple we have ever met with, and combining all the advantages C 
which can be looked for in that instrument. It is with pleasure ol 


that we seize this opportunity of calling public attention to this | hi 
bumble, but meritorious individual. We have lone noticed his ; Mm 
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. 
persevering and cheerful devotion to the arts, in spite of all the 


disadvantages of poverty and old age: while others, of far less 
pretensions, have been claiming and receiving honours and rewards, 
he has been quietly enriching his country, but not himself, by in- 
genious and useful inventions, of which others have sometimes got 
ihe credit, and almost always the profit. We hope that his pre- 
sent invention may meet with the approbation of government, and 
that patronage be extended to the inventor which has been fully 
earned, by a long life of valuable labour. R. 


JUNIUS. 


_The following letter we have received from a gentleman, whose name, were we 
permitted to use it, would give weight and value to the information communicated. 
As a late publication of a complete edition of Junius has revived public curiosity 
concerning the real author, every thing that may tend to throw a gleam into the 
darkness and mystery by which his name is still surrounded, must be interesting 


to the literary world. | 


DEAR §IR, 

in the last number of the Analectic Magazine, I observed a 
review of Woodfall’s Junius. ‘The perusal of it recalled to mind 
a conversation I had some years ago with a gentleman concerning 
the author of those celebrated letters. The late Mr. John Ban- 


nister, of Rhode Island, (to whom I allude,) was, in the beginning of 


the American war, in England. Being a young man of family, 
property, convivial habits, and a royalist, he was, as 1 have under- 
stood, well received there. He informed me that he had been 
very intimate with Mr. (now Count) Rumford, at that time private 
secretary to Lord George Germain, (formerly Lord G. Sackville,) 
and that Mr. R. had assured him, that Lord George was really the 
author of the “ Letters of Junius ;’’ that he, Mr. R., had even seen 
the manuscripts. I, at that time, did not credit the information, 
as I had made up my mind te the belief that the author was Lord 
Chatham, and I was unwilling to tear from the brow of this illustri- 
eus statesman, the least of the laurels with which a youthful fancy 
had decked him. Ido not wish to give more importance to this 
information than it deserves. After the lapse of more than thirty 
vears, Mr. B. who when F knew him was not a literary man, might 
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have connected very early the reps of the day with his acquaine | 0! 
tance with Mr. Rumford. But, on the other hand, these gentlemen || th 
were young, fugitives from their country, and from the same neigh- |) °F 
bourhood. A confidence more unlimited would naturally be © ho 
formed in these circumstances, than in others accompanied with || hi 
greater similarity of taste. Count Rumford is probably, therefore, (> of 
the man from whom we may expect to receive the secret. He | CU 


can have no reason, if called on, to refuse to gratify the public, nor “5 


should he hesitate to rescue the memory of his patron from the sas 














dishonour of his actual reputation. ‘The author of “ Junius’s oe 
Letters” could not have been guilty of cowardice at the battle of cle 
Minden. ; im 
1am, dear Sir, &c. : hig 
> mu 
of 
ae J > gat 

CAPTAIN LAWRENCE. | 

Since the publication of qur biographical sketch of this 

lamented officer, a letter has been put in our hands, from Commo- | ~ 

dore Bainbridge, contradicting the statement of his having dis- 

suaded Capt. Lawrence from encountering the Shannon; and 
mentioning that he did not see Capt. L. for several days previous =~ A 
to his sailing. The hasty manner in which the biography was wit 
written, though it is a poor apology for incorrectness, may account — 
for any errors that may occur. In fact, we did but consider our- *. 
selves as pioneers, breaking the way for more able and wary biog- Mar 
raphers who should come after us: who might diligently pursue _— 
the path we had opened, profit by the tracks we had left, and cau- 4) 
tiously avoid the false steps we had made. all | 
The facts respecting the battle were almost all taken from off 
notes of a conversation with one of the officers of the Chesapeake, — 
which were afterwards revised and acknowledged by him. Some, wi 
it is true, were cautiously selected from the current reports of the Ch 
day, according as they bore the stamp of probability, and were tf ri 
supported by the concurrence of various testimony. These may a 
occasionally be somewhat misstated, but we believe that in general _ 
¢ 


they are materially correct. That any blame could ever attach | ; 
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for a moment to the conduct of Capt. Lawrence, in encountering 
the Shannon, though superior in equipment, we never insinuated, 
or supposed. On the contrary, we admired that zeal for the 
honour of his flag, and that jealousy of his own reputation, that led 
him, in the face of obvious disadvantages, to a battle, which men 
of less heroism would have declined without disgrace. ‘The cal- 
culating, cafilious-spirited commander, who warily measures the 
weapons, and estimates the force of his opponent, and shuns all en- 
gagements, where the chances are not in his favour, may gain the 
reputation of prudence, but never of valour. There were suffi- 
cient chances on the side of Lawrence to exculpate him from all 
imputation of rashness, and sufficient perils to entitle him to the 
highest character for courage. He who would greatly deserve, 
must greatly dare, for brilliant victory is only achieved at the risk 
of disastrous defeat, and those laurels are ever brightest, that are 
gathered on the very brink of danger. 





THE LAY OF THE SCOTTISH FIDDLE: 
A TALE OF HAVRE DE GRACE. 


A titr_e work, “ supposed to be writtenby Walter Scott, Esq.’ 
with the above title, has just issued from the press, under the fash- 
ionable modern form of a poem with notes : the late period at which 
it was put in our hands prevents us from entering into a particu- 
lar account of it. The writer appears to have more than one object 
in view. At first, his intention seems to be merely to satirize and 
parody the writings of Walter Scott, which have lately had such an 
all pervading circulation in the fashionable world ; but in the course 
of his work, he seems disposed to extend his lash to the follies and 
errors of his countrymen; to advocate the present war; and to 
retaliate, in a good-humoured way, on the British invaders in the 
Chesapeake, for their excesses at Havre de Grace. But though 
ridicule and merriment appear to be the leading features, the work 
is occasionally diversified by little passages of pathos and feeling ; 
the descriptions of American scenery, and American manners, are 
touched off with much truth of pencil and felicity of manner, and 
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ihere are several veins of thought, that would do credit toa work | 
ef a more elevated and sober character. 

There are, however, some traces of political satire discernible 
in this volume, which, though managed with great good nature, | 
we regret that the revising hand of the author had not expunged ; 
as they are calculated to awaken angry feelings in some bosoms, 
and to injure the interests of a work, which would otherwise be read 
with pleasure and approbation throughout the union. 4 

e subjoin a few extracts, hastily made, as specimens of the : 
nature and merits of the work. 

The introduction is somewhat of a parody on the introduction 
io Mr. Scott’s Lay of the Last Minstrel; instead of a harper, we 
are presented with a fiddler. 








‘‘ Tue way was long, though ’twas not cold, 
But the poor bard was weak and old, 

And carried scor’d upon his front 

Of many a year the long account. 

His Fiddle, sole remaining pride, 

Hung dangling down his ragged side, 

In faded bag of flannel green, 

Through which the well carv’d head was seen 
Of gaping lion, yawning wide, 

In regal pomp of beastly pride. 

The last of all the race was he, 

Who charm’d the ear with tweedle dee. 
For lack-a-day ! full well I ween 

‘The happy times he once had seen, 

When in the merry capering days 

Of olden time he tun’d his lays, 

"Mong gallant lads, or jolly sailors, 

And play’d “the de’el amang the tailors,” 
ELad given place to other glee, 

And different strains of harmony. 

‘« 'The bigots of this iron time 

‘** Had call’d his harmless art a crime ;” 
And now, instead of dance and song 
Pricking the night’s dull pace along, 

And sprightly gambols deftly play’d 

By rustic lad and gleeful maid, | 
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And all that decks the cheek of toil 

With nature’s warm and heartfelt smile : 

No sound is heard borne on the gale, 

In village lone or rural dale, 

But canting, whining, nasal notes, 
T'wanging through hoarse and foggy throats. 
Ascending up the startled sky, 

Mocking the ear of deity 

With nonsense blasphemous and wild ; 
While wretches, of their peace beguil’d, 
Scare the dull ear of drowsy night 

With screams that boding screech owls fright: 
And hollow moans, that seem to flow 

From damned souls in shades below. 
Love-feasts are held at midnight’s hour. 
When fancy wields her potent power, 

And to the trembling wretch’s eyes 
Sepulchres ope, and spectres rise, 

Gaunt forms, and grisly shapes appear. 

And sweet religion: turns to fear. 

A fiddler now (no wight so poor) 

May beg his bread from door to door, 

Nor tune to please a peasant’s ear, 

Those notes that blithe King Cole might hear 


‘A little dog with gentle speed, 

Though not of black St. Hubert’s breed, 

Led by a string this man of wo, 

Whose faltering steps, all sad and slow, 

Seem’d hastening towards that long, long home, 
Where rich and poor at last must come. 

Why didnt that puppy walk behind ? 
Alas! the fiddler was stone blind, 
And might not find his way alone, 
Ev’n though meridian sun had shone. 
Betide him weal, betide him wo. 

in summer heat or winter. snow, 

Or when the cutting midnight blas 


Around the leafy forest cast, 

And withering frost launch’d on the dii 
Laid the sweet face of nature bare: 
Vou. Uf. New Neries. 29 
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When man and nature seem’d combin’d i 
With biting frost and whistling wind, i 
To waste his poor remains of life 

In anxious toil and fruitless striie ; 

Still that same dog ne’er shrunk the while 
From nature’s frown, or woo’d her smile ; 
But faithful to his wonted trust, 

More true than man, than man more just, 
He led the wight, from day to day, 
Unharm’d through all his darksome way. 
[n lonely shed, at brightning blaze, 

In dewy fields, or hard highways, ; 
Or under branch of spreading tree, 
Where’er his lodgings chane’d to be, 
Still that same little faithful guide, 4 
Stretch’d at his feet or by his side, ' 
While the poor houseless wanderer slept, | 
His guardian watch for ever kept.” P. 13—17. | 
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enemy’s entering the Susquehanna. 


The following description of American scenery is given on tke { 
xX i 


“ And now they came in gallant pride. 
Where Susquehanna’s noble tide, 

In silent pomp, is seen to pay 

Its tribute to the lordly bay. 

And on its beauteous margin spied 
The litile town, in rural pride, 
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Reposing in the folded arms 

Of peace, vor dreaming of those harms. 

Which fortune, in her fitful spite, 

Decreed should come that fatal night. 
XI. ; 


“« The sun low in the west did wane, 
And cross the level of the plain: 
The shadow of each tree the while, 
Seem’d lengthen’d into many a mile; 
The purple hue of evening fell 
Upon the low sequester’d dell ; 
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And scarce a lingering sunbeam play’d 
Around the distant mountain’s head. 
‘The sweet south wind sunk toa calm, 
The dews of evening fell like balm; 
The night-hawk, soaring in the sky, 
Told that the twilight shades were nigh ; 
The bai began his dusky flight, 

The whip-poor-will, our bird of night, 
Ever unseen, yet ever near, 

His shrill note warbled in the ear; 

The buzzing beetle forth did hie, 

With busy hum and heedless eye; 

The little watchman of the night, 

The fire-fly, trimm’d his lamp so bright, 
And took his merry airy round 

Along the meadow’s fragrant bound, 
Where blossom’d clover, bath’d in dew, 
{n sweet luxuriance blushing grew. 


XI. 


“QO Nature! Goddess ever dear, 

What a fair scene of peace was here! 
What pleasant sports, what calm delights, 
What happy days, what blameless nights, 
Might in such gentle haunts be spent 

In the soft lap of bland content! 

But vain it is that bounteous heav’n 

‘To wretched man this earth has given; 
Vain, that its smiling face displays 

Such beauties to his reckless gaze. 
While this same rash malignant worm 
Raises the whirlwind and the storm, 
Pollutes her bosom with hot blood, 

Turns to rank poison all her good, 

And plays before his maker’s eyes, 


The serpent of this paradise.” P. 71—75. 
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The following picture is admirably descriptive of a country. 
bumpkin in love; the scenery is delightfully managed. 


VII. 


“ Close in a darksome corner sat ‘ 
A scowling wight, with old wool hat, ft 
That dangled o’er his sun-burnt brow, 
And many a gaping rent did show ; 
His beard in grim luxuriance grew ; 
His great toe peep’d from either shoe ; 
His brawny elbow shown all bare; 
All matted was his carrot hair, 

And in his sad face you might see, 3 
The withering look of poverty. 

He seem’d ali desolate of heart, + 
And in the revels took no part. 

Yet those who watch’d his blood-shot eye, 
As the light dancers flitted by, 

Might jealousy, and dark despair, 

And love detect, all mingled there. 














VITl. 





‘He never turn’d his eye away 

From one fair damsel passing gay ; 

But ever, in her airy round, 

Watch’d her quick step, and lightsome bound ; 
Wherever in the dance she turn’d, 

He turn’d his eye, and that eye burn’d 

With such fierce spleen, that sooth to say, 

It made the gazer turn away. 

Who was the damsel passing fair, 

That caus’d his eyeballs thus to glare ? 

{t was the blooming Jersey maid, : 
That our poor wight’s tough heart betray’d. : 


i 
a 
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IX. 


‘‘By Pompton stream, that silent flows, 
Where many a wild flower heedless blows 
Unmark’d by any human eye, 

Unpluck’d by any passer by, 
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There stands a church, whose whiten’d side 


Is by the traveller often spied, 
Glittering among the branches fair 
Of locust trees, that flourish there. 
Along the margin of the tide, 

That to the eye just seems to glide, 
And to the listning ear ne’er throws 
A murmur to disturb repose, 

The stately elm majestic towers, 

The lord of Pompton’s fairy bowers. 
The willow, that its branches waves 
O’er neighbourhood of rustic graves, 
Oft, when the summer south wind blows. 
Its thirsty tendrils playful throws 
Into the river rambling there, 

The cooling influence to share, 

Of the pure stream, that bears imprest 
Sweet nature’s image in its breast. 


X. 


‘“¢ Sometimes, on sunny sabbath day, 
Our ragged wight would wend his way 
To this fair church, and lounge about 
With many an idle sun-burnt lout, 

And stumble o’er the silent graves ; 

Or where the weeping willow waves, 
His listless length would lay him down, 
And spell the legend on the stone: 

Twas here, as ancient matrons say, 
His eye first caught the damsel gay, 
Who in the interval between 

The services, oft tript the green, 

And threw her witching eyes about, 

To great dismay of bumpkin stout, 
Who felt his heart rebellious beat, 
Whene’er those eyes he chane’d to meet. 


XI. 


‘‘ As our poor wight all listless lay, 
Dozing the vacant hours away, 
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Or watching with his half shut eye, J 
The buzzing flight of bee or fly, | : 
The beauteous damsel pass’d along, | 
Humming a stave of sacred song. 
She threw her soft blue eyes askance, 
And gave the booby such a glance, 
That quick his eyes wide open flew, 
And his wide mouth flew open too. 
He gaz’d with wonder and surprise i 
At the mild lustre of her eyes, 

Her cherry lips, her dimpled cheek, 
Where Cupids play’d at hide and seek, 
Whence, many an arrow well, I wot, 

















Against the wight’s tough heart was shot. 
XU. , 
“ He follow’d her where’er she stray’d, 
While every look his love betray’d ; - 
And when her milking she would ply, é 
Sooth’d her pleas’d ear with Rhino-Die, ‘ 
Or made the mountain echoes ring a 
With the great feats of John Paulding; t 
Tiow he, stout moss-trooper bold, e 
Refus’d the proffer’d glittering gold, 7 
And to the gallant youth did cry, | f 
‘One of us two must quickly die.’ | 
XIII. , 2 
 ¢ 
«On the rough meadow of his check, F } 
The scythe he laid full twice a week, a 
l’oster’'d the honours of his head, 4 a 
That wide as scrub-oak branches spread, >. 
With grape-vine juice, and bear’s grease too. h 
And dangled it in cel-skin queue. ” 
In short, he tried each gentle art . ‘“ 
To anchor fast her floating heart; i f] 
But still she scorn’d his tender tale, 4 tt 
And saw, unmov’d, his cheek grow pale, d 
Flouted his suit with scorn so cold, 6 





And gave him oft the bag to hold.” P. 88—94. 
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SPIRIT OF MAGAZINES. 


CHE BANQUET CONDEMNED, A MORALITY FROM THE FRENCH 
OF THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 


Among the quaint little moral dramas of former times, was a 
piece with the above title. It opens with the following personages 
enjoying themselves at table. 

Good Company.—I drink your health.—I pledge you.—Fre- 
quent repetition.—Supper.— Pastime.—Gluttony.— Daintiness. 
‘These gay fellows are watched through a window by others very 
ill disposed towards them. Apoplexy, Paralysis, Epilepsy, Pleu- 
risy, Colic, Squinancy, Hydropsy, Jaundice, Gravel, and others 
of the same nature, not less formidable, grotesquely habited, and 
armed with bludgeons. After some time, Supper, who betrays 
his guests, admits the whole cohort of enemies. A dreadful battle 
ensues. 

The table is overthrown, and its contents dashed to shivers.— 
At this instant enters a personage more traitorous still than Supper; 
this is Banquet himself, who aflects to protect the jolly company, 
seats them again at table, and they begin to revive; but are once 
more surprised by the diseases, who prevail against them fatally. 
Good Company is the only one who escapes ; and resorts to dame 
Experience with his complaints. This sage dame causes Supper 
and Banquet to be arrested by Sobriety, Medicine, Phlebotomy, 
and Fasting, by whom they are led away to prison. He after- 
wards holds council with Hippocrates, Galen, Avicenna, and Aver- 
hoés. ‘The criminals are condemned. Remedy passes sentence 
on them. Banquel is executed. 

Supper is pronounced not guilty, as to himself; but by reason 
of his having admitted too great a number and variety of dishes on 
the table, he is sentenced to wear a badge on his arm, of leaden 
tufts down the whole front of ‘his sleeve; and forbid to approach 
dinner, modestly and moderately taken, nearer than the distance 
of six hours, at the least. 
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BIOGRAPHY OF THOMAS OTWAY. 


‘Taomas Orway was born March 3d, 1651, at Trotton, near 
Midhurst, Sussex, upon the borders of the river Arun; being the 
only son of the Rev. Humphrey Otway, rector of Wolbeding, in 
the same county. He was educated at Wickeham schocl, Win- 
chester, and originally intended for the church. At the age of 
eighteen, he entered at Christ Church College, Oxford, early 
in the year 1669. His connexions here appear to have been 
highly respectable; but the narrow circumstances in which he 
was placed by the sudden death of his father, compelled him to 
leave the university, without taking a degree. In 1671, he came 
to London, unprovided with any “regular means of subsistence. 
After an unsuccessful essay on the stage, he sought the patronage 
of men of rank and fashion, to whom his social qualifications ren- 
dered him highly acceptable. Among his friends were, the young 
Earl of Plymouth, a natural son of the king, and the notorious 
Earl of Rochester. 

Fle spent some time ina course of dissipation, and at length 
roused himself to attempt dramatic composition. His first produc- 
tion, entitled Alcibiades, was written in the heroic couplet, and 
had some success, although it gave no promise of future eminence. 
His abilities were probably repressed by a compliance with the 
absurd custom, inapplicable to the English language, but at that 
time popular, of composing in rylime ; a style first introduced in 
compliment to the depraved taste of the king, who allowed himselt 
to be too much swayed by continental influence, both in poetry 
and politics. Don Carlos, writien also in rhyme, was performed 
the next year, and met with uncommon encouragement; less 
owing to intrinsic merit, than to the patronage of the Earl of 
Rochester, who was led, at that period, by some capricious 
motive, to bestow his favour on Otway, in opposition to Dryden, 
although he afterwards lampooned the former. In the next year, 
1677, he produced ‘Titus and Berenice, and the Cheats of Scapin. 
The first of these pieces was imitated from Racine; the latter 
from Moliere. 

The encouragement which French literature received during 
the reign of Charles II. was not, probably, beneficial to our own, 
since it repressed the exertions of native genius, and imposed upon 
the nation, especially in dramatic composition, a taste not conge- 
nial with its character. English audiences were oftener indebted, 
for theatrical entertainment, r* Racine, Corneille, or Moliére, than 
to Shakspeare, and our other early dramatists; and the stage was 
eradually filled with pieces which deviated more and more from 
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the chasteness and simplicity of nature. Hence proceeded the 
romantic attachment to rhyming, or heroic plays, cherished and 
diffused by the writers of that period, with little regard to the 
legitimate end of tragedy: for how seldom can the heart be inte- 
rested, where the language bears no resemblance to that of nature, 
and where the characters and sentiments are equally hypothetical! 


Passions too fierce to be in fetters bound, 
And nature flies him like enchanted ground. 
Prol. to Aurengzebe. 


With this declaration of the impotence of rhyme, Dryden 
fonce its strenuous advocate) abandoned the use of it in tragedy ; 
and as his example was much regarded by his cotemporaries, the 
ardour for heroic plays was superseded by amore just and rational 
taste. 

In 1678 he went to Flanders, with the army commanded by 
the Duke of Monmouth; having obtained a cornet’s commission 
in a new regiment of horse, by the interest of the Earl of Plymouth. 
Before his departure, he had made his first effort in comedy, 
under the title of Friendship in Fashion, which appeared in 1678. 

It is hardly necessary to observe, that the same powers which 
constitute a good writer of tragedy, are not sufficient of themselves 
to ensure success in the other department of the drama, which 
depends upon the exertion of talents essentially different. This 
will, therefore, diminish our surprise at the disproportion of Otway’s 
powers in tragedy and comedy. But in judging of his efforts in 
the latter, we adopt a rule which he was compelled to disregard. 
A happy improvement in morals has purified the stage, and pro- 
scribed licentiousness ; but in Otway’s time, indecency, so far 
from being in disrepute, was an indispensable quality in a comedy; 
none, in short, succeeded without it. Writers must conform their 
taste to that of their audience. If, therefore, the legislators of the 
drama applauded those scenes most, where grossness constituted 
the obvious feature, we may charitably suppese that authors often 
sacrificed, unwillingly, their judgment to their interest. The 
torrent of immorality, thus unchecked by those to whom it be- 
longed to resist its first encroachments, soon polluted the stage : 
mirth was excited by profanity, and ribaldry was esteemed as wit. 
No proof of the depravity of taste to w hich we allude, can be 
more convincing, than that “ Friendship in Fashion,” certainly a 


most immoral play, is reckoned by Langbaine a very diverting one, 
and stated to have met with general applause. 

The troops, to which he was attached, being recalled, he re- 
turned home in a state of extreme penury, aggravated by the 
disadvantageous mode of payment to which government had re- 
course for the discharge of the military appointments. 
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Poverty was not the only cause of disquietude to Otway. He 
cherished a hopeless passion for Mrs. Barry, an actress of consi- 
derable eminence, respecting whom we shall take occasion to say 
more hereafter. 

Being now returned to his native country, he published, in 
1680, The History and Fall of Caius Marius, on which he had 
been occupied while he was abroad. Considerable part of this 
play was borrowed from Shakspeare’s Romeo and Juliet; and it 
was written with a reference to the political troubles of the author’s 
own times. In the same year appeared The Poet’s Complaint 
of his Muse; andalso Tut Orreuan. This work was an indis- 
putable proof of his supreme command over the passions, of which 
some evidence had broken forth in different parts of Caius Marius. 
{In this place the editor justly censures the vulgar and envious 


ribaldry which Voltaire has aimed at this play. The strictures. 


of this writer we remember to have read several years ago with 
profound contempt. 'The mode of criticism that he adopts is, to 


disfigure the harmony of English blank verse, by translating it 


into French prose, and to supply vulgarity where it is wanting. 


{n this malignant attempt, he failed as ingloriously as he had already | 
done in his attack on Shakspeare. The punishment for his sacri-— 


lege to our immortal monarch of the drama awaited him from a 
female hand ;* and he cowered under the castigation that he had 
merited. 

His next literary birth was The Soldier’s Fortune, in 1681; 
which, although it obtained extraordinary success, and produced 
both profit and reputation to the theatre, appears to have given 
more pleasure to the public than profit to the author. 


Otway, notwithstanding, appears now to have felt sufficiently ~ 
the irksomeness of his profession. It is not difficult to conceive 
the pangs which he endured, with a spirit not yet inured to want, | 


or subdued by adversity. Exposed by his situation, as an author, 


to the shafts of malice; alternately elevated with promises, and © 
dejected by scorn and neglect; caressed for his wit, and despi- — 
sed for his poverty ; we must not wonder that these complicated — 
vexations and disgusts should engender those gloomy feelings ~ 


which he describes in the epilogue ! 


With the discharge of passions much opprest, 
Disturb’d in brain, and pensive in his breast, 

Full of those thoughts which make th’ unhappy sad, 
And by imagination half grown mad, 

The poet led abroad his mourning muse,” &c. 


The groundwork of the plot of Venice Preserved, the author's ~ 
next play, which came out in 1682, with a very prosperous resulf, 


* Mrs. Montagu’s Essay on Shakspeare. 
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was taken from an historical work of St. Real. ‘This play, like 
Caius jiarius, was written with a view to party satire, as well as 
personal interest; and requiring more vigour. of character, and a 
loitier tenor of sentiment, than the subject of The Orphan, it atiord- 
ed a visible test of the improvement that Otway’s powers were 
daily receiving as experience and lite gradually advanced. 


Notwithstanding tue poet’s assiduity in composition, he was +” 


almost constantly involved in poverty. The author’s share i 


the profits of the theatre was, at that time, much inferior to the: 
sums now derived from a successful drama; and Otway’s habits 
were not, perhaps, favourable to the practice of economy. 


Such was the exhausied state of his finances, that these, we 


have reason to think, were often anticipated betore they arrived. 
In the epilogue to “ Caius Marius,” he talks of oftering to pawn 
his third day for fifty pounds. With poverty came all those 
attendant ills which a generous spirit feels more acutely than 
actual privation : neglect ; ; wrongs real and imaginary ; the altered 
eye of friends: but, above all, he secretly pined under that 
hopeless passion, whose stubbornness refused to yield to the 
most provoking scorn. Besides these evils, the obscure allu- 
sions contained in the epilogue to “ Venice Preserved, ”” indicate 
how many enemies his writings had produced, and his apprehen- 
sions of their resorting to some dastardly method of revenge. 

Poets in honour of the trath should write, 

With the same spirit brave men for it fight ; ; 

And tho’ against him causeless hatreds rise, 

And daily where he goes of late, he spies 

The scowls of suilen and revengeful eyes; 

*Tis what he knows with much contempt to bear, 

And serve a cause too good to let him fear; 

He fears no poison from an incens’d drab, 

No ruffian’s five-foot sword, nor rascal’s stab ; 

Nor any other snares of mischief laid, 

Not a Rose-alley cudgel-ambuscade ;* 

From any private cause where malice reigns, 

Or general pique all blockheads have to brains. 

Perhaps the accumulated disgusts arising from these different 
sources, renewed in Otway an attachment to his early habits of 
inebriety ; and if we do not arm our minds with stoical apathy, 
compassion for the frailty of human nature will incline us to re- 
gard this constitutional infirmity of our author as entitled to some 
excuse, from his severe sufferings. When nature seems to sink 
beneath the pressure of distress, and not a ray of hope can pene- 
trate the gloom of futurity, mankind are often driven by despair 
to seek a refuge from intolerable thought in the smiles of the 

i o . . . . 
bottle. "fhus it fared with poor Otway: he saw himself banished, 
in appearance for ever, from the mild delights of life, and snatched 
eagerly at the transient joys which intemperance afforded. Li 

* The attack upon Dryden. 
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is a precipice, the paths to which, though often trod, are still 
imperceptible. 

The Atheist, a sequel to the Soldier’s Fortune, and his last dra- 
matic production, was represented in 1683, or at the beginning of 
1684. At the death of Charles Il. in February, 1685, Otway 
followed the example of his cotemporaries, and offered his poetical 
incense to his successor. This adulation produced no benefi- 
cial result to its author; and the term of his mortal career was 
at hand. 

Deeply involved in pecuniary engagements, Otway had, for 
some time past, withdrawn from the importunate clamours of his 
creditors to an obscure public-house,* the sign of the Bull, on 
Tower-hill. It was at this place, remote from the knowledge of 
those who could assist him, that he expired, at the premature age 
of 34, on the 14th April, 1685. From thence his body was con- 
veyed to the church of St. Clement Danes, and there deposited in 
a vault. 

Varying accounts have been circulated of the immediate cause 
of his death, but the following narrative seems to be now authenti- 
cated: | 

Our author had an intimate friend who was murdered in the 
street. ‘I'o revenge the deed, he pursued the assassin, who fled 
to France. Otway followed him, on foot, as far as Dover, where 
he was seized with a fever, occasioned by the fatigues he had 
undergone, which soon carried him to his grave in London. 
flow must every mind of sensibility exult that this record has 
been rescued from oblivion! Such a sacrifice to affection is 
highly creditable to the moral character of our author, and shows 
that the ardour of private friendship, which glows with so much 
enthusiasm in “ The Orphan” and “ Venice Preserved,” was not 
a fiction of the poet, but entered, in a very remarkable degree, 
into the character of the man. 

As a specimen of the editor’s critical remarks, we subjoin the 
ensuing passages : 

“ We find that the chief objections to Otway’s tragedies are, 
that they do not conform strictly to the rules of the drama; that 
the language wants elevation—the ampullas et sesquipedalia 
verba of Horace—and that some of the scenes are debased by 
unseasonable mirth. ‘The instances of the first are unimportant ; 
and he has already been resigned, for the latter offence, to the 
severity of criticism. But with regard to the language, he was 
confined, by his subjects, to a familiarity of style; for the pathetic 


* This gave rise to the ill-natured remark of Dennis, that “ Otway died in an 
ale-house.” 

¢ “ Essay on the Writings and Genius of Pope,” vol. ii. Spence derived the 
anecdote from Dennis, the critic. The name of Otway’s friend was Blakiston. At 
his return to London, he drank water, which occasioned his death. 
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sentiments of distress would be very unsuitably clothed in an 
ornamented diction. 


Tragicus plerumque dolet sermone ga 
OR. 


‘‘ Some parts, however, of the dialogue of ‘ Venice Preserved’ 
are highly poetical; but Otway’s skill was almost wholly dis- 


played in the pathetic; in the plaintive language of distress, and: 


the soothing tones of affection. 

“ 'The only writers who approach him in this respect are 
Southern and Rowe. ‘The Fatal Marriage’ of the former ex- 
hibits distresses almost too strong for the feelings; but the senti- 
ments want that peculiar tenderness, which, in Otway, produces 
a sorrow combined with the most exalted pleasure. The uniform 
harmony of numbers, for which Rowe is so much admired, some- 
what enervates his sentiments, and produces an effect not alto- 
cether consonant with genuine sympathy. Rowe acquired, by 
art and industry, an excellence which Otw ay derived immediately 
from nature. In the works of the latter, we.must not seek those 
charins which are supplied by study and application; but it may 
be doubted whether, by a larger acquaintance with critical know- 
ledge, they would not have lost in energy what they might have 
gained by regularity and accuracy: as the vigour of a plant is 
sometimes destroyed by an over-sclicitude to restrain its luxuri- 
ance.” 





ACCOUNT OF THE PERSIANS. 


| From Kinneir’s Memoir of the Persian Empire. ] 


“THe Persians are aremarkably handsome race of men: brave, 
hospitable, patient in adversity, affable to strangers, and highly 
polished in their manners. ‘They are gentle and insinuating in 
their address, and, as companions, agreeable and entertaining ; but, 
in return, they are totally devoid of many estimable qualities, anc 
profoundly versed in all the arts of deceit and hypocrisy. "The, 
are haughty to their inferiors, obsequious to their superiors, cruel, 
vindictive, treacherous and avaricious, without faith, friendship. 
gratitude or honour. It has, however, been justly somarked, that 
imperfections will be universally found to sully the human charac - 
ter, ina country where injustice is proverbial, and where confi- 
dence and integrity too often lead to ruin. Frugal in his diet, ro- 
bust in his ¢ onstitution, capable of enduring astonishing fatigue, and 
inured, from his infancy, to the extremes of heat and old, to hun 
ger and thirst, nature seems to have formed the Persian foe a sol 
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dier. But as, according to the ancient customs of this people, it 
is deemed degrading to a person, who has money sufficient to pur- 
chase a horse, to serve on foot, the infantry of Persia has been, 
from the earliest ages, contemptible, whilst her numerous bodies 
of irregular cavalry have, more than once, carried terror and 
defeat amidst the disciplined legions of Rome. 

vs 'The dress of the Persians appears toa stranger to be, in some 


“ “degree, effeminate ; although, perhaps, in reality, it is not so much 


so as that of any other Eastern nation. It consists of a long robe, 
reaching nearly to the feet, and a high cap, which, when covered 
with a shawl, has some resemblance to the ancient tiara. A sash 
is bound round the waist: in this a small dagger is stuck ; and no 
person ever conceives himself dressed without his sword. "The 
custom of shaving, practised in former times by the natives of the 
fast, and looked upon by Europeans as an act of effeminacy, is 
now completely reversed. ‘The modern European considers a 
long beard as the emblem of barbarism, but the Persian regards it 
as a mark of beauty and wisdom. - To talk disrespectfully of his 
beard, is the greatest insult that can be offered to a native of this 
couniry ; and an attempt to touch it, would probably be followed 
by the instant death of the offender. | 

The dress of the woien is extremely simple. It is composed, 
in the summer season, of a silk or muslin shift, a loose pair of vel- 
vet trowsers, and ulkhaliq, or vest. ‘The head is covered with a 
large black turban, over which a Cashmerian shawl is gracefully 
thrown, to answer the purpose of a veil. In the cold weather, a 
close-bodied robe, reaching to the knees, and fastened in front by 
large gold buttons, is worn over the vest. This is made of velvet, 
or kimcob, and sometimes ornamented with jewels. 

“ 'The natives of Persia do not recline on cushions in the luxu- 
rious manner of the Turks, but sit in an erect posture on a thick 
felt, called a nwmud. 'They have seldom or ever fires in their apart- 
ments, even in the coldest season; and in order to be warm, fold 
themselves in a fur pelisse, or a barounee, which is a handsome robe 
of crimson cloth, lined with shawls or velvet. Like other oriental 
nations, they rise with the sun; and, having dressed and said their 
prayers, take a cup of coffee, or perhaps some fruit. They then 
enter upon the business of the day, if they have any; and if not, 
smoke and converse until about eleven o’clock, at which time they 
usually have their breakfast, and then retire into the haram. Here 
they remain until about three o’clock, when they return into the 
hall, see company, and finish their business; for with these people 
the most important affairs are discussed and transacted in public. 
Between nine and ten the dinner, or principal meal, is served up. 
This chiefly consists of pillams, and of mutton and fowl, dressed in 


various ways, of which, however, they eat but moderately. 
) 
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it d Wine they never taste before company ; although, in private, they 


ire |) are the most notorious drunkards, and invariably drink before they 
n, eat. They are passionately fond of tobacco, which they smoke 
es | almost incessantly, from, the moment they rise until it is time to re- 
nd | tire to rest; it constitutes, indeed, the principal source of amuse- 

| ment to aman of fortune; and were it not for his calean, I am at 
ne | a loss to imagine how he could‘ possibly spend his time. In this 


ch @ respect, indeed, there seems to be something peculiarly inconsist- 
ye, || ent in the character of the Persian. When w vithout an inducement 


ed || to exertion, he resigns himself entirely to luxury and ease ; and the 
sh % same person w ho, with his calean in his mouth, would appear to 
no || pass the day in a state of stupor, when roused into action and 
he || mounted on his horse, will ride for days and nights without inter- 
he J mission. Hunting and hawking, as well as various gymnastic ex- 
is |) ercises, are their ‘favourite amusements. By these means, their 
a | bodies become hardened and active; and as they are taught to ride 
it 7 from their youth, they manage their horses with great boldness and 


is |) address. They frequently use the warm bath, but seldom change 

is || their linen. 

ed “The Persian women are comparatively less handsome than the 
| men; but as a stranger and a christian has seldom or ever an op- 

d, @ portunity of seeing ladies of rank, his opinion, of course, is formed, 

1- | magreat degree, ‘from those of the lower classes. 


a " “ Georgian slaves are preferred to all others. These women are 
ly || extremely beautiful and full of animation, but excel more in the 
a ~| grace and elegance of their persons than in the regularity of their 
y || features. They are sometimes brought from their native country 
st, | by the Armenian merchants, as an article of trade; but the greater 
) part of them are carried away by the Persian ar mies, in their che- 

u- | pows, or predatory incursions into Georgia. Their price varies 
+k §@ according to the supply of the market; and when I was at Tauris, 


rt- | im 1810, a young and beautiful Georgian girl could be purchased 
Id |) for about eighty pounds sterling.”’ 


ye Of the horses of this country Mr. K. speaks with admiration ; 
al || also of the sheep, the poultry and the game; but the beef is coarse, 
ir |) and is eaten by the lower classes only. The revenue does not 
en || much exceed three millions: the tax on land yields, probably, 
ot, |@ about two thirds of this sum; the remainder is derived from im- 
-y (@ posts, and duties on merchandise. ‘The military power is an un- 
re || disciplined rabble, unfit to contend with regular European troops. 
ie @ They seldom shed much blood in their engagements; and Mr. 


le | K. mentions a battle fought while he was in the country, that 
lasted four days, yet, although ten thousand men were engaged 
on each side, and the conflict terminated in a complete route, the 
in || whole loss was but five men killed and wounded. Predatory excur- 
sions are the favourite warlike exploits of the Persians ; what ra- 
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vages they occasion may be conjectured, though but faintly, from 
the following instances. The first describes the manners of four 
Persian chiefs, who are brothers, but at variance. 

“To enable the reader to form some faint idea of the detestable 
system which has reduced these fine countries to their present 
state of barbarism, I will here relate an anecdote of one of these 
chiefs, whom Mr. Monteith and myself had occasion to visit, in our 
way from Shuster to Shivaauz, in the month of March, 1810, at the 
time when the first crops were ready for the sickle. Our road 
lying through the district of Ram Homus, and not far from the 
villages of three of the brothers, we alternately became their 
guests. On the second day, at the house of the youngest of the 
four, and just as we had finished our breakfast, he came into the 
room armed and equipped, as if prepared to set out on an expe- 
dition. In the course of conversation, he inquired how we had been 
treated by his relation on the preceding day, and without giving 
us time to reply, added, that as he knew him to be a scurvy dog, 
and incapable of exercising the rights of hospitality, he would give 
us ample revenge, by loading our cattle (if we would allow them 
fo accompany him in his intended excursion) with as much wheat 
and barley as they were able to carry. We thanked him for his 
cenerosity, but told him, that as we had no reason to complain of 
the manner in which we had been entertained by his brother, we 
could not possibly avail ourselves of his kind offer. He shortly 
afterwards withdrew, and, mounting his horse, issued forth at the 
head of his adherents. He was absent the greater part of the day, 
and returned, towards the close of the evening, with an immense 
booty. The quarrels of these chiefs not unfrequently prove fatal 
to themselves and to their followers. They are, in that event, 
summoned to attend the tribunal of the Beglerbee of Bebahan, 
and he whose suit is sustained with the largest sum of money, is 
in no fear of losing his cause.”’ 

Such are the internal enemies of their own kin, and their own 
country ; which the government is too weak or too slothful to 
punish ! 

The following are proofs that the external relations of this peo- 
ple, or at least of their border provinces, are in a state as bar- 
barous as among the most savage tribes of the most savage 
nations. 

“The road from Cashan to Koom winds principally along the 
edge of the Great Salt Desert, through a level country, depopu- 
lated and laid waste by the inroads of the Turkomans. It was the 
custom of these barbarians, previous to the reign of the present 
king, to make incursions into Persia, in parties not exceeding 
forty or fifty men; when, after plundering the villages and massa- 
creing the mate inhabitants, they carried off the women and chil: 
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dren as slaves. For this purpose, each Turkoman was attended 
by two horses, which were as regularly trained for these chupows, 
or plundering expeditions, as the racers in Kingland are to run at 
Newmarket ; and it is an astonishing fact, that these horses have 
been known to perform a journey of seven or eight hundred miles 
in as many days. 

“ The following account, given by a person who accompanied 
Hyder Shah, the | present sovereign of Bokhara, in one of his plun- 
dering expeditions, may give the reader some idea of the manner 
in which those predatory excursions are conducted. He com- 
menced his journey from Bokhara, and by forced marches 
reached Merv Shah Jehan in ten days. Here leaving all his bag- 
gage, he advanced with twenty thousand horses, and after three 
moderate marches reached the banks of Tadzen. In these marches 
the troops mounted at break of day, and rode till four or five o’clock 
in the evening, when they fed their horses and took some refresh- 
ment. They always carried seven days’ barley for their horses, and 
a sort of biscuit and jelly made from grapes for themselves. They 
also carried several days’ water, of which they drank but sparingly, 
and only allowed their horses a small quantity once every twenty- 
four hours. ‘They mounted again after evening prayers, and rode 
till midnight. When they reached the town which they intended to 
attack, they dismounted, and remained quiet till morning, when the 
gates were opened and the inhabitants came out with their cattle, 
&e. The city was then given up to plunder, and the men carried 
into slavery. Shah Hyder has made ten expeditions of this kind 
into Khorassan. He received a tenth of the plunder, and the re- 
mainder is divided equally amongst his followers.’ 





DEFENCE OF THE POETRY OF HAMMOND. 


No writer in our language has written with more tender elegance 
ihan Hammond, if a living author perhaps be excepted; and 
though it were ee that his low e, his woes, his sighs, and his prayers, 
were fictitious; that he duetteded to kill himself when he mean! 
to live, and that he sung of being in despair when he was perfectly 
happy and contented, it would not therefore follow that his imagi- 
nation was not soft walk persuasive ; that his language was not melo- 
dious and ap propriate, or that his images were not, in the highest 
degree, affecting and pathetic. if praise be denied to him whose 
topics are imaginar y, though his descriptions are natural, to whom 
shall it be given? Poetry is perfect in proportion as if is an accu- 
rate representation of life, of things that are real and probable ; and 
if it can be shown, as surely if may be shown, that anthors have 
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written upon fictitious subjects, with a warmth and expression which 
the reality could not have inspired in a higher degree, the greatest 
praise will be due to that skill which hides the art by which we 
are made to believe in representations that have no foundation but 
in the poet’s fancy. 

Tickell, in his elegy upon the death of Addison, has these 
lines : 


Slow comes the verse that real grief inspires ; 
What mourner ever felt poetic fires? 


And the question is asked with a plausibility of truth which 
deceives the reader into an assent of what is implied by it. But 
if there be any justice in the opinion, that what we feel most we 
can best express, I see no reason why the deepest grief should not 
be uttered with the deepest pathos. At all events, if neither 
visionary nor real sorrows can be truly depicted; if the one must 
be frigid, and the other insufficient, where are we to look for that 
which poetry has always been supposed capable of giving—a 
vivid transcript of our feelings? We must reform our notions of 
ihe power of language to express the sentiments of the heart, and 
receive words only as tokens of imaginary value. 

Johnson, whose mental perception was often as defective as his 
visual one, has attempted to deride the plaintive effusions of Ham- 
mond’s muse, by talking of their pedantry; but I suppose no 
reader will be disposed to defer very implicitly to his opinions 
upon a question of amatory feeling. ‘The first requisite to excel- 
lence is to understand the subject we are discussing; and | 
doubt if Johnson knew much of love in its refineui state. His was 
amind formed to embrace the vast, but not to seize the minute ; 
and though he wrote verses which mentioned love in all its lan- 
cuishing sensibility of desire, [ suspect his images were borrowed 
from writers who had been faithful to nature, and whom to imitate, 
therefore, could not be to err. What his notions of this passion 
were, may be easily inferred from various parts of his writings ; 
especially from Rasselas, and his observations upon Pope’s Elegy 
on the Death of an Unfortunate Young Lady. Yet, it is upon 
record, that he was susceptible of amorous fondness; of a sort of 
sensual dalliance, which is quite distinct from love in its state of 
purity. Such lascivious endearments have not even the quality of 
Pope’s description of lust, which, 


Through some certain strainers well refined, 
Its gentle love that charms all woman kind. 


_ Let us not wonder that such a man should indistinctly compre- 
bend the delicate sentiments of a writer like Hammond, or that 
he should have pronounced of his elegies that they have “ neithe: 
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passion, nature, nor manners,’ which surely he could not have 
done had he read, or if he read, had he been capable of feeling, the 
heautiful strain of thought and expression which peculiarly distin- 
guishes the thirteenth elegy. Is there not nature also in the fol- 


ame ing stanza: 


Let others buy the cold, unloving maid, 
In fore’d embraces act the tyrant? s part; ; 
While I their selfish luxury upbraid, 
And scorn the person where I doubt the heart—Elegy J. 


May we not believe there is truth in the following: 


No virgin’s easy faith Le’er betray’d, 
My tongue ne ’er boasted of a feign’ d embrace ; 
No poisons in the cup have I convey’d, 
Nor veil’d destruction with a friendly face —Elery IV. 


{nd is there not passion in these stanzas: 


Ah, gentle door, attend my humble call, 

Nor let thy sounding hinge our thefts betray ; ; 
So all my curses far from thee shall fall, 

We angry lovers mean not what we say. 


Remember now the flow’ry wreaths I gave, 
When first I told thee of my bold desires ; 
Nor thou, O Cynthia, fear the watchful slave, 
Venus will favour what herself inspires. 


She guides the youth who see not where they tread, 
She shows the vir gin how to turn the door ; . 
Softly to steal from off her silent bed, 
And nota step betray her on the floor. 


The fearless lover wants no beams of light, 
The robber knows him, nor obstructs his way ; 

Sacred he wanders through the pathless night, 
Belongs to Venus, and can never stray. 


I scorn the chilling winds, and beating rain, 
Nor heed cold watchings o’er the dewy ground ; 


It all the h ardships I for love sustain, 
With love’s victorious joys at last be ecrown’d.—Elegy V- 


‘That Johnson should have attempted to degrade such poeiry 
as this, may displease, but need not excite our surprise, when we 
recollect that Burleigh thought Spenser a mere ballad-maker ; that 

Locke regarded Blackmore as the greatest genius, except Milton, 
which this country had produced, * and that Gray, in a letter to 


* See his correspondence with Mr. Molineux, who says, in a letter to Locke, Mr. 
Churchill favoured me with the present of Sir Richard Blackmore’s King Arthur. 
had read P. Arthur before, and read it with admiration, which is not at all lessened 
by this second piece. All our English poets (Milton excepted) have been mere 
ballad-makers in comparison to him?—To this, Locke replied, “1 shall, when ] 
see Sir R. Blackmore, discourse him as you desire. There is, I wi ith pleasure find, 
a strange harmony thr ouchout, between your thoughts and mine.” Andin another 
letter, he says that Sir Richard shows as great strength and penetration of jude- 

ment, as his poetry shows fights of fancy. 
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Mason, speaks of the Nouvelle Heloise of Rousseau in terms of 
ridicule and sarcastic contempt. ‘Such are the diversities of 
opinion among mankind ; and so utterly may one man differ from 
the rest of his fellow creatures upon a question of mere taste. 





DESCRIPTION OF THE HUMMING-BIRD. 
[ From a review of Dr. Shaw’s General Zoology. | 


Tue brilliant and lively race of humming-birds, so remarkable 
at once for their beautiful colours and diminutive size, are the pe- 
culiar natives of the American continent, and adjoining islands, and, 
with few exceptions, are principally confined to the hotter regions. 
Their vivacity, swiftness, and singular appearance, unite in ren- 
dering them the admiration of mankind ; ; while their colours are so 
radiant, that it is not by comparing them with the analogous hues 
of other birds that we are enabled to explain with propriety their 
peculiar splendour, but by the more exalted brillianey of polished 
metals and precious stones; the ruby, the garnet, the sapphire, 
the emerald, the topaz, and polished gold, being considered as the 
most proper objects of elucidation. 

It is not, however, to be imagined that all the species of hum- 
ming-birds are thus decorated: some being even obscure in their 
colours, and, instead of the prevailing splendour of the major part 
of the genus, exhibiting only a faint appearance of a golden green 
tinge, diffeed over the brown or purplish colour of the back and 

vings. ‘The genus is of great extent, and, in order that the species 
may with greater readiness be inv estigated, it has been found ne- 
cessary to divide them into two sections, viz. the curve-billed, and 
the straight-billed. The exact limits of the two divisions are, 
however, difficuit to determine. 

The mode of life in the humming-birds appears to be uniform. 
They live by absorbing the sweet Juices of flowers, which they 
extract with their tubular tongue, and though small insects are said 
to have been sometimes observed in their stomachs, yet this seems 
rather accidental than regular or natural. 

A magnificent work has lately appeared on this genus, by Messrs. 
Viellot and Audebert, in which a laudable attempt has been made 
to exhibit the splendour of the natural colours, by means of pow- 
der or shell gold, impressed on the plates. It must be confessed 
that it has not succeeded, i in all instances, as completely as might 
be wisned. The work, however, is extremely valuable, not only 
as containing good figures of the major part of the established spe- 
cies, but also of numerous varieties, and is preceded by an elabo- 
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rate and ingenious disquisition, relative to the structure of the fea- 
thers, and many other particulars. 

_[t may not be unamusing to the reader to place after this the 
parallel account of Buffon, which, though not in the most full-dressed 
style of the author, contains one or two passages which remind 
one of Sterne’s wig “immersed in the ocean,” when contrasted 
with the more English style of Dr. Shaw. We quote Bufion 
from an English translation, not happening to have the original at 
hand. 

“OF all animated beings, the fly-bird (Oiseau mouche, ang). 
humming-bird) is the most elegant in its form, and the mest bril- 
liant in its colours. The precious stones and metals polished by 
our art cannot be compared to this jewel of nature. Her miniature 
productions are ever the most wonderful; she has placed it in the 
order of birds, at the bottom of the scale of magnitude ; > but all the 
talents which are only shared among the others, nimbleness, rapi- 
dity, sprightliness, grace, and rich decoration, she has bestowed 
profusely upon this little favourite. The emerald, the ruby, the 
topaz, sparkle tn its plumage,* which is never solled by the dust 
of the ground. It inhabits the air; it flutters from flower to flower ; 
it breathes their freshness ; it feeds on their nectar, and resides in 
climates where they blow in perpetual succession. 

“ It is in the hottest part of the new world that all the species of 
fly-birds are found. ‘They are numerous, and seem confined 
between the two tropics; for those which penetrate in summer 
within the temperate zones make but a short stay. They follow 
the course of the sun; with him they advance and retire; fhey 


fly on the wings of the zephyr, lo wanton in elernal spring.” 


At this, methinks, we hear a French critic exclaim, exquisite, 
beautiful, delis shtful vein of eloquence! Not so the more phleg- 
matic English. The bird-orator proceeds: 

“'The Indians, struck with the dazzle and glow of the colours of 
these brilliant birds, have named them the beams or locks of the 
sun.t ‘The Spaniards call them tomineos, on account of thei 
diminutive size, lomine signifying a weight of twelve grams. ! 
saw, says Nieremberg, one of these birds weighed with its nest. 
and the whole together did not amount to two tomines. The 
smaller species do not exceed the bulk of the great gad-fly, or the 
thickness of the drone. ‘Their billis @ fine need Ie, and their tongue 
a delicate thread: their liitie black eyes resemble two brilliant 
points ; the feathers of their wings are so thin as to look transpa 
rent; hardly can the feet be perceived, so short are they and se 
slender; and these are little used, for they rest only during the 


* Just now they were unequal toit—Rev. 
+ Laet. Ind. Oceid. L. 5. p. 256 
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night. ‘Their flight is buzzing, continued and rapid. Maregrave 
compares the noise of their wings to the whirr of a spinning-wheel ; 
so rapid is the quiver of their pinions, that, when the bird halts in 
the air, it seems at once deprived of motion and life. ‘Thus it 
vests a few seconds beside a flower, and again shoots to another 
like a gleam. It visits them all, thrusting its little tongue into 
their bosom, and caressing them with iis wings ; it never settles, 
but it never quite abandons them. Its play ful inconstancy multi- 
plies its innocent pleasures ; for the dalliance of this litile lover of 
flowers never mee their beauty.” 

Bravo, M. le Comte! a little French gallantry to crown all! 
Goldsmith, though an excellent poet, is not half so poetical. He 

siys, with more precision perhaps than any other describer : 

“They who imagine they have a complete idea of the little tribe 
of Manikin birds, [he probably includes the Creepers,] from the 
pictures we have of han, will find themselves deceived, when 
they compare their draughts with nature. The shining greens, 
the changeable purples, and the glossy reds, are beyond the snoch 
of the pencil ; and very far bey “ond the coloured print, which is 
but a poor substitute to painting.’—Anim. Nature, Birds, Part 
{¥. Chap. 6. 

Dr. 5. has very properly cautioned his readers that they are 
not to expect an oan degree of brilliancy in all the humming-birds, 
and that some are even of dusky colours. Nor are they all so 
very minute in size. The topaz-throated humming-bird, the most 
splendid of the tribe in plumage, is at Jeast equal to the wren in 
the size of its body: and if measured from the bill to the extent of 
the two longest tail feathers, is not less than eight or ten inches long. 
Buflon abhorred artificial system, the consequence of which sapient 
opinion is, that he has made endless confusion. In the part of 
his work now before us, he has separated the colibris from the fly- 
birds, though in the original language of Brazil they have but 
one common name; and are in fact not to be distinguished. 





THE TITLE OF ESQUIRE. 


f From the European Magazine. ] 
SiR, 

‘iu decision of the court of common pleas, on a late occasion, 
vespecting Esquires, will, no doubt, spread a very great alarm 
among that very numerous and unlimited body, although perhaps 
it will sur prise no person of legal or heraldic knowledge. By that 
decision, a man in trade,* who was titled Esquire, was not suffered 


* A brewer at Richmond. 
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io justify bail, because he had assumed a title to which he had no 
right; and by the same decision, [ should presume, that all other 
legal instruments, in which the same title (without a right) occurs, 
must be invalid. 

If one consequence of this decision shall be a diminution in the 
number of Esquires, it will surely be followed by a great depre- 
ciation of personal vanity; by which, however, the public at 
large will be great gainers. We are literally overrun with 
Esquires; and if some measures are not adopted to lessen their 
numbers, a species of equality will be established, more harmless, 
perhaps, but surely as absurd, as that with which the French 
Revolution once threatened the world. Besides the general manu- 
facture of Esquires, there are sundry times, when an extra num- 
ber are let loose upon the public, either by an insolvent act, or— 
at the Old Bailey—by proclamation. 

Let us not, however, suppose that Esquire is a title of no value, 
because it has been so very liberally bestowed on those who have 
not a right to it. Ona ‘careful i inquiry, L am inclined to doubt, 
whether our nominal Esquires, whose titles are to be found on the 
backs of letters, and in subscription lists, are above a century old. 
I doubt, indeed, whether they can be traced quite so far. It has 
fallen to my lot to inspect an immense quantity of manuscript cor- 
respondence during the above period; but I have not been able to 
trace Tradesmen Esquires much above 70 or 80 years. Before 


that time, the title belonged to a certain class, or certain classes of 


persons, whom I shall now enumerate, and reserve what I have te 
say respecting the new Esquires for another fetter. 

That much ignorance should prevail on this subject, is not more 
wonderful than ignorance on any other subject, where the means 
of knowledge are  neglec ted. Not many weeks are passed since 


we heard of the shocking barbarity of taking a dead corpse out of 


a coffin, from an idea that it might be arrested. If we err in a 
matter so clearly decided, we must not be surprised at mistakes to 
which long custom has given somewhat of the appearance of pro- 
priety. 

The title of Esquire is a title of honour, above a gentleman, and 
below a knight. It served anciently to denote such as were 
bearers of arms, or carried the shield, (armigeri or scularii,) and 
was accor dingly considered as a name of charge and office only. 
It stands upon record, however, that this degree was, in the reigi 
of Henry [V. an order conferred by the king, by putting about 
the party’ s neck a collar of SS. and giving a pair of silv er spurs. 
Gower, the poet, appears from his effigies in St. Saviour’s church, 
Southwark, to have been an Esquire by creation. On the acces- 
sion of Henry V.a statute was passed, which ordained, that inal! 
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cases where process of outlawry lay, the additions of the estate, 
degree, or profession, of the defendant should be inserted ; this 
made it necessary to ascertain Ww ho was entitled to this degree ; 
and it is now universally agreed, by those who are conv ersant in 
titles of honour, that there are seven sorts of Esquires. 

Esquires of the king’s body, limited to the number of four, 
and well known at St. James’s; so that it is not necessary to 
describe more particularly this very small number. 

The eldest sons of knights, and their eldest sons succes- 


— 
. The eldest sons of the youngest sons of barons, and others of 
a greater nobility. 

4. Such as the’ king invests with the collar of SS. as the kings 
at arms, heralds, &c. There are some modifications in this class, 
which, for my general purpose, are not necessary to be specified. 

5. Esquires of the knights of the bath, being their attendants 
on their installation: these must bear coat-armour according to the 
law of arms, and are Esquires for life, and so are their eldest sons. 

6. Sheriffs of counties and justices of peace, (with this distine- 
lion, that a sheriff, in regard to the dignity of the office, is an 
Esquire for life, but a justice of the peace only so long as he con- 
iinues in the commission, and all those who bear special office in 
the king’s household, as gentlemen of the privy chamber, carvers, 
sewers, Cupbearers, pensioners, serjeants at arms, and all that 
have any near or special dependence on the king’s royal person, 
and are not knighted: also captains in the wars, recorded in the 
king’s lists. (T ‘his includes generals, colonels, Kc.) 

Lastly, ¢. Counsellors at lew, hauhebees of divinity, law, and 
physic: mayors of towns are reputed as Esquires, or equal to 
Esquires, though not really so. It is also a privilege to any of 
the king’s ordinary or nearest attendants, who if he serve in the 
place of an Esquire, he is absolutely an Esquire by that service ; 
ior it is the place that dignifies the person, and not the person the 
place. 

Now, Sir, as these are the only persons who have a right to 
the title of E:squires, I shall leave it to your readers to determine 
how many of our new Esquires possess the above right. 

I am, Sir, yours, 


BLUEMANTLE. 
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LITERATURE OF THE GREEKS. 
{From the Edinburgh Review of Mad. de Stael. } 


Nor knowing any thing of the Egyptians and Pheenicians, 
Mad. de Staél takes the Greeks for the first inventors of litera- 
ture—and explains many of their peculiarities by that supposition. 
The first development of talent, she says, is in poetry; and the 
first poetry consists in the rapturous description of striking objects 
im nature, or of the actions and exploits that are then thought of 
the greatest importance. There is little reflection—no nice deve- 
lopment of feeling or character—and no sustained strain of tender- 
ness or moral emotion in this primitive poetry ; which charms 
almost entirely by the freshness and brilliancy of its colouring— 
the spirit and naturalness of its representations—and the air of 
freedom and facility with which every thing is executed. This 
was the age of Homer. After that, though at a long interval, 
came the age of Pericles: when human nature was a little more 
studied and regarded, and poetry received, accordingly, a certain 
cast of thoughtfulness, and an air of labour—eloquence began to 
be artful, and the rights and duties of men to be subjects of inves- 
tigation. ‘This, therefore, was the era of the tragedians, the 
orators, and the first ethical philosophers. Last came the age of 
Alexander, when science had superseded fancy, and all the talent 
of the country was turned to the pursuits of philosophy. ‘This, 
Mad. de Staél thinks, is the natural progress of literature in all 
countries; and that of the Greeks is only distinguished by their 
having been the first that pursued it, and by the peculiarities of 
their mythology, and their political relations. 

The state of society in these early times, was such as to im- 
press very strongly on the mind those objects and occurrences 
which formed the first materials of poetry. The intercourse 
with distant countries being difficult and dangerous, the legends of 
the traveller were naturally invested with more than the modern 
allowance of the marvellous. The smallness of the civilized states 
connected every individual with its leaders, and made him per- 
sonally a debtor for the protection which their prowess afforded 
from the robbers and wild beasts which then iniested the unsub- 
dued earth. Gratitude and terror, therefore, combined to excite 
the spirit of enthusiasm; and the same ignorance which imputed 
to the direct agency of the Gods the more rare and dreadful phe- 
nomena of nature, gave a character of supernatural greatness te 
the reported exploits of their heroes. Philosophy, which has led 
to the exact investigation of causes, has robbed the world of muth 
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of its sublimity ; and by preventing us from believing much, and 


from wondering at any thing, has taken away half our enthusiasm, 
and more than half our admiration. 

The purity of taste which characterizes the very earliest 
poetry of the Greeks, seems to us more difficult to be accounted 
tor. Mad. de Staél ascribes it chiefly to the influence of their 
copious mythology ; and the eternal presence of those Gods— 
which, though always about men, were always above them—and 
gave a tone “of dignity or elegance to the whole scheme of their 
existence. Their tragedies were acted in temples—in the presence 
of the Gods, the fate of whose descendants they commemorated, 
and as a part of the religious solemnities instituted in their honour. 
The legends, in like manner, related to the progeny of the im- 
mortals: and their feasts—their dwellings—their farming—their 
battles—and every incident and occupation of their daily life being 
under the immediate sanction of some presiding deity, it was 
scarcely possible to speak of them ina vulgar or inelegant mamner ; 
and the nobleness of their style, therefore, appeared to result natu- 
rally from the elegance of their mythology. 

Now, even if we could pass over the obvious objection, that this 
mythology was itself a creature of the same poetical imagination 
which it is here supposed to have modified, it is impossible not to 
observe, that though the circumstances here alluded to may ac- 
count for the raised and lofty tone of the Grecian poetry, and for 
the exclusion of low or familiar life from their dramatic represent- 
ations, it will not explain the far more substantial indications of 
pure taste afforded by the absence of all that gross exaggeration, 
violent incongruity, and tedious and childish extravagance, which 
are found to deform the primitive poetry of most other nations. 
The Hindoos, for example, have a mythology at least as copious 
and still more constantly interwoven with every action of their 
lives: but their legends are the very models of bad taste; and 
unite all the detestable attributes of obscurity, puerility, insuffera- 
ble tediousness, and the most revolting and abominable absurdity. 
The poetry of the northern bards is not more commendable : but 
the Greeks are wonderfully rational and moderate in all their works 
of imagination; and speak, for the most part, with a degree of 
justness and brevity, which is only the more marvellous, when it 


is considered how much religion had to do in the business. A 


better explanation, perhaps, of their superiority, may be derived 
from recollecting that the sins of affectation, and injudicious effort, 
really cannot be committed where there are no models to be af 
once copied and avoided. The first writers naturally took posses- 
sion of what was most striking, and most capable of producing 
effect in nature and in incident. Their successors, consequently, 
found these occupied; and were obliged, for the credit of their 
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originality, to produce something which should be different, at 
least, if not better, than their originals. They had not only to 
adhere to nature, therefore, but to avoid representing her exactly 
as She had been represented by the ancients ; and when they could 
not accomplish both these objects, they contrived, at least, to 
make sure of the last. 'The Greeks had but one task to perform: 

they were in no danger of comparisons, or imputations of plagia- 
rism; and wrote down whatever struck them as just and impres- 
sive, without fear of finding that they had been stealing from a 
predecessor. ‘The wide world, in short, was before them, unap- 
propriated and unmarked by any preceding footstep ; and they 
took their way, without hesitation, by the most airy heights and 
sunny valleys; while those who came after, found it so seamed 
and crossed with tracks in which they were forbidden to tread, that 
they were frequently driven to make the most fantastic circuits and 
abrupt descents to avoid them. 

The characteristic defects of the early Greek poetry are all 
to be traced to the same general causes—the peculiar state of 
society, and that newness to which they were indebted for its prin- 
cipal beauties. ‘They describe every thing, because nothing had 
been previously described ; and encumber their whole diction with 
epithets that convey no information. ‘There is no reach of 
thought, or fineness of sensibility, because reflection had not yet 
awakened the deeper sympathies of their nature ; and we are per- 
petually shocked with the imperfections of their morality, and the 
indelicacy of their affections, because society had not subsisted 
long enough in peace and security to develop those finer sources 
of emotion. Those defects are most conspicuous in every thing 
that relates to women. ‘They had absolutely no idea of that mix- 
ture of friendship, veneration, and desire, which is indicated by the 
word love, in the modern languages of Europe. The love of the 
Greek tragedians is a species of insanity or frenzy—a blind and 
ungov ernable impulse inflicted by the Gods in their vengeance, 
and leading its humiliated victim to the commission of all sorts of 
enormities. Racine, in his Phedre, has ventured to exhibit a 
love of this description on a modern stage; but the softenings of 
delivate feelmg—the tenderness and profound affliction which he 
has been forced to add to the fatal impulse of the original charac- 
ter, show, more strongly than any thing else, the radical difference 
between the ancient and the modern conception of the passion. 

The political institutions of Greece had also a remarkable effect 
on their literature; and nothing can show this so strongly as the 
striking contrast between Athens and Sparta—placed under the 
same sky—with the same language and religion—and yet so op- 
posite ia their government and in their literary pursuits. The ru- 
ing passion of the Athenians was that of amusement; for, though 
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the emulation of glory was more lively among them than among 
any other people, it was still subordinate to their rapturous admi- 
ration of successful talent. Their law of ostracism is a proof how 
much they were afraid of their own propensity to idolize. They 
could not trust themselves in the presence of one who had res cd 
too popular. This propensity also has hada sensible effect upon 
their poetry ; and it should never be forgotten, that it was not 
composed to be read, and studied, and criticised, in the solitude of 
the closet, like the works that have been produced since the in- 
vention of printing; but to be recited to music before multitudes 
assembled at feasts and high solemnities, where every thing fa- 
voured the kindling and diffusion of that enthusiasm, of which the 
history now seems to us so incredible. 

There is a separate chapter on the Greek drama, which is full 
of brilliant and original observations ;—though we have already 
anticipated the substance of many of them. The great basis of 
its peculiarity was the constant interposition of the Gods. Almost 
all the violent passions are represented as the irresistible inspira- 
tions of a superior power ;—almost all their extraordinary actions 
as the fulfilment of an oracle—the accomplishment of an unrelent- 
ing destiny. This, probably, added to the awfulness and terror of 
the representation, in an audience which believed implicitly in the 
reality of those dispensations. But it has impaired their dramatic 
excellence, by dispensing them too much from the necessity of 
preparing their catastrophes by a gradation of natural events—the 
exact delineation of character—and the touching representation of 
those preparatory struggles which precede a resolution of horror. 
Orestes kills his mother, and Electra encourages him to the deed 
—without the least indication, in either, of that poignant remorse 
which afterwards avenges the parricide. No modern dramatist 
could possibly have omitted so important and natural a part of the 
exhibition ;—but the explanation of it is found at once in the ruling 
superstition of the age. Apollo had commanded the murder— 
and Orestes could not hesitate to obey. When it is committed, 
the Furies are commissioned to pursue him; and the audience 
shudders with reverential awe at the torments they inflict on the 
murderer. Human sentiments, and human motives, have but kittle 
to do in bringing about these catastrophes. They are sometimes 
suggested by the Chorus ;—but the heroes themselves act always 
by the order of the Gods. Accordingly, the authors of the most 
atrocious actions are seldom represented in the Greek tragedies as 
guilty, but as piacular :—and their general moral is rather that the 
Gods are omnipotent, than that crimes should give rise to punish- 
ment and detestation. 

A great part of the effect of these representations must have 
depended on the exclusive nationality of their subjects, and the 
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extreme nationality of their auditors; though it is a striking re- 
mark of Mad. de Staél, that the Greeks, after all, were more na- 
tional than republican—and were never actuated with that pro- 
found hatred and scorn of tyranny which exalted the Roman cha- 
racter. Almost all their tragic subjects, accordingly, are taken 
from the misfortunes of kings ;—of kings descended from the Gods, 
and upon whose genealogy the nation still continued to value itself. 
The fate of the Tarquins could never have been regarded at Rome 
as a worthy occasion either of pity or of horror. Republican senti- 
ments are occasionally introduced into the Greek Choruses ;— 
though we cannot agree with Mad. de Staél in considering these 
musical bodies as intended to represent the people. 

It is in their comedy that the defects of the Greek literature 
are most conspicuous. ‘The world was then too yeung to supply 
its materials. Society had not existed long enough, either to de- 
velop the finer shades of character in real life, or to generate the 
talent of observing, generalizing, and representing them. The 
national genius, and the form of government, led them to delight in 
detraction and popular abuse; for though they admired and ap- 
plauded their great men, they had not in their hearts any great 
respect for them; and the degradation, or seclusion, in which they 
kept their women, took away almost all interest or elegance from 
the intercourse of private life, and reduced its scenes of gayety to 
those of coarse debauch, or broad and humorous derision. The 
extreme coarseness and vulgarity of Aristophanes, is apt to excite 
our wonder, when we first consider him as the cotemporary of 
Euripides, and Socrates, and Plato; but the truth is, that the 
Athenians, after all, were but a common populace as to moral de- 
licacy and social refinement. Enthusiasm, and especially the en- 
thusiasm of superstition and nationality, is as much the passion of 
the vulgar, as a delight in ribaldry and low buffoonery. ‘The one 
was gratified by their tragedy ;—and the comedy of Aristophanes 
was exactly calculated to give delight to the other. In the end, 
however, their love of buffoonery and detraction unfortunately 
proved too strong for their nationality. When Philip was at their 
gates, all the eloquence of Demosthenes could not rouse them from 
their theatrical dissipations. The great danger which they always 
apprehended to their liberties, was from the excessive power and 
popularity of one of their ow n great men; and, by a singular fa- 
tality, they perished froma profligate indifference and insensibility 
io the charms of patriotism and greatness. 

In philosophy, Mad. de Staél does not rank the Greeks very 
high. The greater part of them were orators and poets, rather 
than profound thinkers, or exact inquirers. They discoursed rhe- 
forically upon vague and abstract ideas; and, up to the time of 
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Aristotle, proceeded upon the radical error of substituting hypo- 
thesis for observation. ‘That eminent person first showed the use 
and the necessity of analysis ; and did infinitely more for posterity 
than all the mystics that went before him. As their states were 
small, and their domestic life inelegant, men seem to have been 
considered almost exclusively in their relation to the public.— 
There is, accordingly, a noble air of patriotism and devotedness 
to the common weal in all the morality of the ancients ; and though 
Socrates set the example of fixing the principles of virtue for pri- 
vate life, the ethics of Plato, and Xenophon, and Zeno, and most 
of the other philosophers, are little else than treatises of political 
duties. In modern times, from the prevalence of monarchical go- 
vernment, and the great extent of societies, men are very generally 
quite loosened from their relations with the public, and are but too 
much engrossed with their private interests and affections. This 
may be venial, when they merely forget the state by which they 
are forgotten; but it is base and fatal, when they are guided by 
those interests in the few public functions they have still to per- 
form. After all, the morality of the Greeks was very clumsy 
and imperfect. In political science, the variety of their govern- 
ments, and the perpetual play of war and negotiation, had made 
them more expert. ‘Their historians narrate with spirit and sim- 
plicity ; and this is their merit. ‘They make scarcely any reflec- 
tions; and are marvellously indifferent as to vice or virtue. They 
record the most atrocious and most heroic actions~—the most dis- 
gusting crimes and most exemplary generosity—with the same 
tranquil accuracy with which they would describe the succession 
of storms and sunshine. Thucydides is somewhat of a higher 
pitch; but the immense difference between him and ‘Tacitus 
proves, better, perhaps, than any general reasoning, the progress 
which had been made in the interim in the powers of reflection 
and observation, and how near the Greeks, with all their boasted 
attainments, should be placed to the intellectual infancy of the 
species. In all their productions, indeed, the fewness of their 
ideas is remarkable; and their most impressive writings may be 
compared to the music of certain rude nations, which produces 
the most astonishing effects by the combination of not more than 


four or five simple notes. 
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ON THE SALT MINES OF WIELICSKA, iN POLAND. 


} Partly extracted from the Memoirs of the Ro $2] Academy of Sciences at Paris, 
for the year 1762 


Waen naturalists travel, they behave ina different manner from 
other travellers, particularly by diminishing the marvellous, which 
the latter, not duly informed, or for want of accuracy and attention 
in their observations, seem to take a pleasure in blending with a 
great number of points in natural history. This diminution, how- 
ever, does not deprive any of the objects of their real value, being 
often more than compensated by important observations, which 
eyes accustomed to natural inquiries know how to substitute to the 
fables which descriptions of this sort have been loaded with. 

The narrative of M. Guettard’s journey into Poland will furnish 
us with examples of what is here advanced; but one of the most 
striking is the description of the famous salt mines of Wielicska, 
which he had an opportunity of examining. Few travellers have 
gone near these mines without visiting them; but, it seems, the 
chief view of all of them, in the accounts they have given, was to 
carry, as it were, the reader out of the world, and feed his curiosity 
with mere illusions. The imagination of poets never produced 
any thing so singular as what most travellers have said of these 
mines. Some have made abodes of them nearly resembling the 
hills of Homer and Virgil; others have seen there glittering 
palaces, with all sorts of precious stones, and worthy of being man- 
sions for the gods of Olympus: others, in fine, have observed 
there rivers, towns, churches, and a numerous people all born in 
those subterraneous cavities, and of which several have died far 
advanced in years, without having ever seen the light of day. In 
a word, the love of the marvellous, together with the fertile or 
affrighted imagination of travellers, have made such dissimilar 
pictures of these mines, that one would never believe they de- 
signed to represent the same object. Several who had not the 
courage to go down into them, have given, for observations of their 
own, what was only a mere hearsay, which, perhaps, they after- 
wards embellished with some touches of their own creative fancy : 
so that we shall soon see what the sober senses of a naturalist had 
¢ood reason to retrench in such brilliant or terrible descriptions. 

The salt mines of Wielicska are under a mountain on which 
is built the city which gives them its name. ‘There is a descent 
to those mines by nine wells; and here the salt is drawn out, and 
the labourers ascend and descend by the help of cable, about 
which is twisted a rope, forming a sort of stirrup-girth, whereon 
fhey sit. One may also go down by ladders placed along the 
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sides of the wells. ‘Those who have nota mind to expose them- 
selves to the danger of going down in this manner, may make use 
of stairs, very well built, of stone and brick, and about 300 toises 
from one of the wells. These stairs have 470 steps, and it was 
by that M. Guettard descended. These mines are nothing different 
from those commonly met with, except that the air is much whole- 
somer in them. ‘The banks of salt lie at a pretty considerable 
depth, and, after piercing a considerable thickness of ground, 

the first lay or stratum is entirely of the same sand whereof a great 
part of the soil of Poland is composed; underneath are several 
strata of clay, somewhat different in colour, and more or less 
mixed with sand and gravel; some of them have none, and the 
miners call them halda-midlarka, or soapy earth. Some of these 
strata of earth are disseminated with marine bodies, particularly 
shells, which are almost all of a small size. Being come to a 
certain depth, the strata of earth are separated by lamina, or plates 
of stone, which their little thickness has made to be considered as 
slates, but which are rea! calc?"eous stones, having nothing com- 
mon with slate, but by being thin and in plates. From space to 
space are also found blocks of stone of an iron gray colour. The 
Count de Schober, who wrote minutely of those mines, assures us 
of having seen some strata of earth separated by a kind of alabaster ; 
but M. Guettard did not see any of this sort. The last beds of 
clay are also separated by a still more singular substance, which is 
a kind of plaster. This stone, at first sight, represents a collection 
‘of teeth of some animal, converted, as it were, into plaster; but 
the extent of those strata does not allow of such a conjecture 
to be adopted. An idea may be had of this substance by imagin- 
ing a soft paste, drawn out and twisted into long handles, holding 
to, and sometimes several of them lying upon, one another. So 
soon as the miners have perceived this stone, they are sure of soon 
finding the banks of salt, which they do effectually. All the mate- 

rials that form the different strata just mentioned are not always 
ranged horizontally ; those strata rise and sink frequently, but it 
is not till they have been all pierced that the miners arrive at the 
real banks of salt, which lie commonly at the depth of 300 feet. 
Some salt, however, is met with in the last strata of clay, and 
formerly this clay was washed to extract it by evaporation; but 
the scarcity of wood has occasioned this work io be discontinued ; 
yet the pieces that are found large and transparent enough are 
employed for some small works in imitation of crystal. Immedi- 
ately under the’strata of clay are found banks of salt, but of little 
extent and thickness, and even frequently blocks of salt standing 
alone, and placed obliquely in the clay ; but immediately after the 
real banks of salt are met with. The extent of those banks is abso- 
lutely unknown. Galleries have been pierced therein of 800 or 
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900 feet, without finding the end. The same uncertainty takes 
place in regard to their thickness, for it greatly varies; but it is 
certain that excavations thirty or forty feet high are found in these 
mines, which had been dug into one and the same mass of salt, 
without reaching out of it. This enormous mass has an inclination 
of about 45 degrees, but does not everywhere follow this direc- 
tion, being sometimes horizontal, and sometimes according to the 
contours of different mountains under which it extends. ‘The sub- 
stance of this salt is pretty hard, and its colour of a clear gray, or 
pretty fair white; it is commonly opaque; but some pieces are 
‘ound more or Jess transparent, and when examined attentively by 
a good glass, are seen entirely composed of small cubes, the 
figure as it is known which is affected by sea salt in its crystalli- 
zation: it therefore resumes the same figure when, after being dis- 
solved in water, it is crystallized anew ; and the waters which some- 
times appear in rooms or places that have been neglected or aban- 
doned, form there, at length, masses of salt, wherein is found the 
same texture. Sometimes, in the midst of masses of the whitest salt, 
are found considerable parts ef a more or less blackish substance, 
which appears to be rotten wood. ‘This wood, exposed to the 
flame of a candle, catches fire easily, and is as easily extinguished, 
leaving a smell of rancid oil. M. Guettard has been assured, that 
the pyrites has been sometimes in this salt, which is not surprising, 
the clays found in and about the salt being sufficient to produce it. 
The inclination of the banks of salt to the horizon, which, ac- 
cording te M. Gueitard’s observations, proceeds to about 45 de- 
grees, ebliges the miners to form different stages in the excavations 
of the mines; the galleries even stoop towards the bottom of the 
mines, terminating in pag spacious yards, crossways, or cham- 
bers, in which are now left some pillars fer securing the vault, and 
preventing any falling in, which the want of this precaution, osu the 
enormous weight those vaults are loaded with, semetimes occasion. 
{tis in some of the more distant chambers that the wells are pierced 
which have a communication from one stage of the mine to another ; 
and it is through these wells, by the means of axle-trees, wound 
round with cables and drawn by herses, that enormous masses of 
salt are raised from the lower stages, and, after being rolled into 
ihe galleries, are lifted up, through the wells, to the surface of the 
ground. ‘These horses, of which now, within these few years, a 
numerous breed has been kept up, in erder te spare the men in the 
hardest and mest laborious parts of the work, never go out of the 
mines, at least as long as they are-in a condition for service; and 
commodious stables have been dug for them in the mass of salt. 
The water oozing from the earth, and found commonly at the be- 
ginning of the mine, is taken care of, and conveyed properly te 
serve them for drink. In or near the same yards, or crossways, 
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where the above-mentioned wells are, stairs have been made, which | | 
have a communication from one stage to another. In going down ~— | 
those stairs, as well as going through the inclined galleries which —_ 
fead from one crossway to another, openings to the right and left of 
several other galleries are met with, all leading to other works 
of the mine. No inconveniency is felt therein; the air is pure and 
wholesome ; all parts are kept very clean; and the only disagreea-~ |— 
ble thing is the dust which is sometimes raised by the working of |— 
the mine and the horses’ hoofs. It must not, however, be forgot, | ~_ 
that there is sometimes a serious accident occasioned by the sud- |~ . 
den explosion of an inflammable vapour, which, collecting in some | ~ 
parts, especially in the deserted rooms, and catching fire from the | — 
lighted candles the labourers are obliged to carry about with them, — 

ut them in danger of their life by the violence of the explosion: _ 
but, happily, those accidents are not very frequent. ‘The Polish |~ | 
piety has even gone so far as to form chapels in those subterra- | _ 
neous abodes, where mass is celebrated on certain days of the year. | 
1 The greatest and largest of these chapels is that which is dedi- 
H cated to St. Anthony; it is thirty feet in length, twenty-four 
{ in breadth, and eighteen in height. The altar, the twisted pillars 
i! that serve as ornaments to it and the sanctuary, the other pillars 
ti that sustain the vault, the crucifix, and the other ornaments of the |_ 
altar, with the figures of angels, those of St. Francis, St. Anthony, | ~ 
and Sigismond King of Poland, are all of salt; so that this place | 
alone is a singular rarity, and the sight of it may well compensate 
the trouble of descending to those subterraneous regions. ‘Those 
who work at these mines remain there only about eight hours, at 
the expiration of which time they come up, and are relieved by 
others. ‘The hard labour required for hewing out the blocks of 
salt, and other purposes, would not permit them to continue there 
longer. It is computed that, one year with another, between 
twelve and thirteen million pounds of salt are taken out of these 
mines, which are sold in Poland and some neighbouring countries, 
when 20,000 tons of it have been sent to the nobility of Great and 
Little Poland. 

M. Guettard, nat content with observing the situation and inte- 
rior of those mines, has likewise made some reflections on the cause 
which might have produced so enormous a heap of salt in the | 
bowels of the earth. He thinks that it is owing to the waters of |— 
the sea, which have covered this whole country to the mountains, — 
at the foot of which the mines are placed, either in the time of 
some particular inundation, or in that of the universal deluge, had 
there deposited first the salt they contained, according as they 
were diminished by evaporation ; afterwards the different clays 
and species of calcareous stones which separate the banks ; and, 


fastly, the sand which they had brought with them. ‘This cor- 
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jecture is founded on the uniformity of the position of the 


strata, which is only interrupted by some sinuosities resembling 
the undulations of a fluid over the position of all these different 
matters, which is such that the heaviest is always under the rest ; 
over the figure of the grains of sand, which seem to have been 
rolled; and over the shells, and other marine bodies, found dis- 

ersed therein. All those characters scarce leave any room to 
doubt but that those mines had been formed by a deposite of mat- 
ters suspended in a fluid, and afterwards deposited on a primitive 
earth, which they covered with a great number of new strata. As 
to the beds of plaster and alabaster, and the shards of calcareous 
stones sometimes found mingled in those different strata, they can 
afford no objection against M. Guettard’s opinion, as their forma- 
tion may be much posterior to that of the mines, and they may have 
had their origin in clefts or cavities which the deposited matters 
had left between them, according as they received consolidation, 
and dried up. 

It follows, from this opinion of Mr. Guettard, that the subterra- 
neous heaps of salt, which, according to common notions, give salt- 
ness to salt springs, ought to be always at the foot of high moun- 
tains; but this objection, if made, would not be one in effect, but 
rather a proof of M. Guettard’s opinion; for, indeed, almost all 
salt springs are placed in this manner, and are so found all along 
Mount Karpack in the space of a hundred leagues and upwards. 
The salt mines of Saltzburg, and those in Calabria, the salt springs 
throughout Germany, that of Salies in Bearn, the salt wells of Salins, 
in Franche-comté, of Dieuze, Chateau Salins, and Rozieres in Lor- 
rain, are all placed in the same manner at the foot of high moun- 
fams: and, what is more remarkable, all those springs are sur- 
rounded with beds of earth and clay without any rock, and those 
beds form undulations, and are somewhat inclined to the horizon : 
all which characters seem to indicate earths formed by sediments. 
This kind of proof has even appeared so strong to M. Guettard, 
that he thinks, if careful researches were made in the environs of 
salt springs, mines of sal-gem or rock-salt, might, perhaps, be 
found, like those of Wielicska. And, indeed, naturalists seem to 
be agreed, that the salt water of wells and springs is indebted only 
for its saltiness to the banks of salt it meets with and dissolves in 
its route. ‘The whole business would be then to find this reposi- 
tory. Hitherto, the discovery of saline banks has been by a sort 
of mere chance: why, then, should we not profit of the inlight 
given us by M. Guettard’s observations, to make the same research 
by principles and the help of theory they seem to point out. 
Digging into mountains above those springs might, if judiciously 
conducted, lead the more surely to this discovery, because it 
seems, from all the observations M. Guettard bas been able ta 
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make on this subject, that, in all the places where mines of sait 
are found, they are constantly covered with beds of the same 
matter. It would, therefore, be easy to know if one was on the 
right road long before being come to the real banks of salt. And 
this important discovery would, if it took place, be a fruit of M. 
Guettard’s journey. M. N. G. 


CHARACTERS OF THE JUDGES OF KING CHARLES THE FIRST. 


{ From Heath’s Chronicle of the Civil Wars. } 


Cotonet Tuomas Harrison, the son of a butcher, at New- 
castle-under-line, in Staffordshire, once servant to Mr. Hulker, 
an attorney. He betook himself to the army in the beginning of 


the wars, and, by preaching, and such like sanctity, came to be a | 


major, where his pragmatical spirit, cherished by Cromwell, pre- 
ferred him to a colonel, and the custody of the king’s person when 
taken from the Isle of Wight; which he most irreverently abused, 
by no leas saucy behaviour than treasonable speeches. He was 
afterwards the great captain of all the schismatiques, especially 
fifth-monarchy-men, nm whose loye, and no others, he died, and 
was expectedly executed at Charing-Cross, in that expiatory month 
of October, 1660. 

John Carew, brother of Sir Alexander Carew, beheaded in 
1644. This person was no doubt deluded by the mistaken im- 
pulses of Satan for those of the spirit, being a rank fifth-monarchist, 
and so predisposed against all government and authority, which he 
helped to strike at in the death of the king. 

John Cook, the solicitor of the high court, whose plea (charita- 
bly taken) is his best character—that his crime was not out of ma- 
lice, but avarice; bemg a poor man, and in a wanting condition, 
before he undertook this most scelerate piece of service. Better 
be out of practice than in such as this. 

Henry Ireton, commissary-general of horse, Cromwell’s second, 
espoused his daughter as well as his designs—so, like father-in- 
law, like son-out-law, and venterised in the same manner, and af 
the same time—1660. 

Hugh Peters, the shame of the clergy, a pulpit-buffoon, a sedi- 
tious, abominable fellow, trumpet to this pageantry of a high court 
of justice, the most unparalleled ecclesiastic in all story or times. 

Thomas Scott, a brewer’s clerk, then turned country attorney, 
and, by countenance of the grandees, was chosen a recruit for the 
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borough of Wickham, in the county of Buckingham; so violent 
an enemy of the king, that he wished for no other epitaph or in- 
scription on his grave, than “ Here lies Thomas Scott, one of the 
king’s judges ;’—but he should first have wished for a grave. 

Gregory Clement, a merchant, who procured and purchased a 
place in parliament, by the same means as he did his lustful de- 
baucheries, for the notoriety of which his fellow villains discarded 
him their company. He contributed to the destruction of his 
sovereign that he might reign in his own wickedness. 

Daniel Astell, a kind of countr y-mercer, in Bedfordshire, obeyed 
the call (as he said) of the pulpits, and went forth some small ofii- 
cer to fight against the mighty, after many traverses was made lieu- 
tenant-colonel, and employed by Cromwell, out of favour to him, 
as the ready way to greatness, to be captain of the guard at the 
king’s trial; where he made his janizaries, by blows and _ threats, 
tocry out Justice and Execution. He was guilty of a great deal 
more blood in Ireland, and had gotten a pretty foul estate. 

Colonel ‘Thomas Pride, a brewer, to which he ascended from a 
drayman, by the same steps as from thence he became a lord ; he 
was a resolute, ignorant fellow, but of very good success, and there- 
fore fit to partake with Cromwell, and to venture on that prime and 
hardy work of garbling the parliament for him. That done, he 
deserved any employment from his master, and was put upon this, 
which he discharged with as much brutishness. 

Francis Allen, once a goldsmith, in Fleet-street, where he leap- 
ed into a pretty estate by marrying his mistress; was chose re- 
ecruit of the long parliament, and adhered to the jesuits for their 
admission of him; was made one of the treasurers at war, a cus- 
tomer, and had Crow-house given him, and held it in capite regis ; 
after that murther, was made one of the committee for sale of his 
majesty’s lands, Xc. | 

Anthony Stapely, a Sussex gentleman, and colonel, and gover- 
nor of Chichester, strangely wrought into this wicked conspiracie. 

Nicholas Love, Doctor Love’s son, of Winchester, chamber- 
fellow with the Speaker Lenthall, made one of the six clerks of 


chancery ; a violent enemy against the king and his friends, from. 


the very beginning of our troubles, and an army-partaker in this 
horrible act. 

Cornelius Holland, a servant to Sir Henry Vane, and preferred 
by him to the Green Cloth, in the king’s household. His father 
was a poor man, and died a prisoner in the Fleet; but this fellow 
got a vast estate by his disloyalty against a good master, whom he 
not only robbed but murdered. 

John Hewson, a broken shoemaker, who by degrees rose to be 
a colonel, a fellow fit for any mischief, and capable of nothing else, 
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as his story will declare, and, therefore, no wonder that he was a 
partaker in this impiety. He is since dead, in exile, and buried, 
by report, at Amsterdam. 

Thomas Wait, a Rutlandshireman, a recruit to the parliament, 
chosen by the army’s influence, and, from a mean person, made 
by them governor of Burleigh, by which means he became enga- 
ged to their interests and designs. 

John Allured, a soldier of fortune, promoted (for his hand in 


this villany) to be a coionel; died just before his majesty’s resti- 
fution. 
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POETRY. 


| 


{We have been favoured with the following song in manuscript. It is from the pen 
of RoperT Burns, and has never before been published. } 


WHEN first I saw my Jeany’s face 
I coud na’ think what ail’d me, 
My heart gaed fluttering, pit a pat, 

My een had nearly fail’d me. 
She’s ay sae neat, sae trim and tight; 
Ilk graee does round her hover ; 

Ae look depriv’d me o’ my heart, 
And I became her lover. 


She’s ay ay sae blythe and gay, 
She’s ay sae blythe and chearie, 
She’s ay sae bonnie, blythe and gay ; 

O gin I were her dearie ! 
a 

ad I Dundag’s whole estate, 

Or Hopeton’s pride to shine in, 
Did warlike laurels crown my fate, 


Or softer bays entwining ; 

Pd lay them all at Jeany’s feet 
Could I but hope to move her, 
And prouder than a peer or knight, 

I’d be my Jeany’s lover. 


She’s ay ay, &c. 
y ay, 


But sair I doubt some happier swain 
Has guin’d my Jeany’s favour, 

If sae, may every bliss be her’s, 
Though I ean never have her. 

But gang she east, or gang she west, 
*T wixt Nith and Tweed all over, 

While men have eyes, or ears, or tast¢, 
She’ll aiways find a lover. 


She’s ay ay, &e. 
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POETRY. 


THE YEARS TO COME. 


My transient hour, my little day, 
Is speeding fast, how fast! away ; 
Already hath my summer sun 
Half its race of brightness run. 
Ah me I hear the wintry blast, 
My “ Life of Life” will soon be past; 
The flush of youth will all be o’er, 
The throb of joy will throb no more. 

Aud faney, mistress ef my lyre, 
Wil cease to lend her sacred fire. 

My trembling heart—prepare, prepare 
For skies of gloom, and thoughts of care. 
Sorrows and wants will make thee weep, 
And fears of age will o’er thee creep. 
Health that smiied in blooming pride, 
Will cease to warm thy sluggish tide. 
The shaft of pain, the point of wo, 

Will bid the current cease to flow. 

And who, alas, shall then be nigh, 

To sooth me with affection’s sigh? 

To press my feeble hand in their’s 

To plead for me in silent prayers, 

And cheer me with those hopes that shed 
Rapture o’er a dying bed. 

Days of the future cease to roll, . 

Upon my wild affrighted soul ; 

Mysterious tate, I will not look 

Within thy dark eventful book ; 

Enough for me to feel and know, 

That love and hope must shortly go; 
That joy will vanish, faney fly, 

And death dissolve the closest tie- 

E’en now, while moans my pensive rhyme, 
I list the warning voice of time ; 

And oh this sigh, this start of fear! 

Tells me the night will soon be here. 
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